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CHAPTER X. 


Buonarotti Beman was sitting alone in his room, | 
his elbow resting ona small table, (whereon were | 
scattered in careless confusion the instruments of | 


his vocation,) and his head despondingly reclining 
on his feeble hand. In his now almost rayless eye, 
was the halformed tear of disappointment and 
despair, but on his curled pale lip, there yet re- 
mained a faint memento of manly resolve. It was 
that resolve which, only, when imparted to man, 
enables him to out-strip his compeers in every glo- 
rious undertaking requiring the action of the in- 
tellect, combined with an assiduous heart. It was 
this, and the surreptitious withdrawal from his 
bacchanal acquaintances, to explore the in- 
terminable labyrinths of heart, and the un- 
fathomable sea of mind, that the secret pray- 
ers of Shakspeare were heard, and he was en- 
abled to gleam before the astonished multitude 
the worshipped star of his country. It was this 
resolve that prompted a Cromwell to study the 


tastes and superstitions of the people, and ena- depositing 


bled him to hurl the Jawful incumbent from the 
throne and usurp his place. It was the irrevoca- 
ble resolve, whether for good or ill, which is the 
guiding star of all that are eminently great. But 
who can say that the anxieties, the painful appre- 
hensions, and the miserable moments of despon- 
dency unavoidably experienced, do not more than 
counterbalance the success of the mortal, who, 
when he finds himself possessed of the object of his 
ambition, is speedily summoned to surrender his 
crown at the vile precincts of the grave! 

Beman, since the visit mentioned in a former 


chapter, had experienced a flow of business equal | 


to his wishes. Yet it was not that his purse might 
be filled with filthy gold, or the vanity of a gay 
appearance—the sating luxuries of the palate, or 
the ruinous gratification of a common passion, 
that mingled with the aspirations of the young ar- 
tist: but the desire, the resolve to do something 
that should render his name impervious to the 


crumbling hand of horrid oblivion, and fix upon | interesting than usual, to-day. 


the escutcheon of Ins country, humble and de- 
graded as he was, the testimony of a gifted sun 
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whose heart, even in poverty, thrilled with a gen- 
uine throb of patriotism. 

It was with such feelings, that he had relaxed 
his labors in the secondary branch of his art, and 
commenced an extensive undertaking, the design 
of which was noble, and would perhaps require 
| years to finish. 

On the morning of the day in which he is 
again introduced to the reader, he had been visit- 
| ed by the owner of the premises, who desired pay- 
|ment of the last quarter's rent. Hitherto the 
| young man had paid him in advance, and now had 
| ‘he mortification of being told that the room must 
|be given up, unless the amount was sett'ed in- 

stantly! And Beman had not five dollars in his 
| purse. 

Relief sometimes comes when least expected: 
it came this time in the person of an old gentle- 
man, whose locks were mixed with gray, but 

| whose face was as cheerful and benevolent as that 
of the late good Dr. P , of the denomination 
of Friends. He was accompanied by a middle- 
| aged, likewise good-humored female, whom he at- 
tended with every possible care. After minutely 
dusting a chair for her with his handkerchief, and 
her muff with extreme precision in an- 
other, he proceeded with much gravity to unfold 
his business. 

‘Young man, we come to have our portraits 
taken. I was looking over the morning papers, 
and observed many advertisements of artists: one 
was from Germany, another from France, who 
had been portrait painter to the king—and ano- 
ther was from London, where ministers and lords 
When in the act of throwing the 
paper aside, I observed your card, and finding that 
you was a native, and not ashamed to own your 
country, (unlike many who seek distinction in the 
arts and literature,) | resolved to call upon you.” 

“I most sincerely thank you for your prefer- 

ence, and will never deny my native land, if I 
starve for it,” replied Beman, in a lively tone, his 
spirits having evidently made a transition from 
sad to gay. 

“Mary, my dear, you must sit first, and strive 
to maintain that placid smile, which is even more 
And young man, 
| do you faithfully transfer every bit of it to the 
canvas,” said who? If the reader cannot recog- 
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nize in the speech, let the imagination be consult- 
ed, and he may detect in the heart, our old friend 
Levimbotherdavel! Ay, and strange, or wonder- 
ful, or impossible as it might seem, he was engag- 
ed in an affair of gallantry—and successful gal- 
lantry too. True, he was not married, no, not ac- 
tually married, but affianced, engaged, betrothed, 
to the lady before you—the handsome, the jolly, 
the not very fat widow Bliss! 

Mr. MeGoon had miseed an annual visit to the 
, and many feared that he had 
departed the way of all flesh, when a letter to 
Mrs. Martel, accompanied by divers shawls, gloves 
and stockings, put an end to the gossip. 


village of 


He had been pleasantly sojourning at the Vir- 
ginia Springs, where he accidentally fell in with the 
widow Bliss. It so chanced that the landlord, or 
whoever else has the control of such important 
affairs, had placed the old bachelor and the widow 
in adjoining rooms. Nightis the time to examine 
the mind; it is best done in quietude: so the widow, 
while reflecting on her forlorn condition, occa 
sionally sighed, and tossed about on her crumpled 
pillow. Levimbotherdavel was about half asleep, 
when he heard a deep disconsolate long breath, 
which was followed by a sharp creak of the bed- 
stead, and then all was silent again. He remain- 
ed with his eyes open, gazing on vacancy or dark- 
ness, Which ever may be most proper, striving to 
catch another sound. Still all was silent. He 
then rose sofily on his elbow to listen and ponder; 
but it seems that the widow had made her list 
flounce, and consigned herself to the arms of Som- 
nus. Notso Mr. McGoon: sleep fled his eye- 
lids that night, and when the slanting rays of 
the sun stole through the window-blinds in the 
morning, they discovered the wakeful old bache- 
lor still on his elbow. That morning he took a 
seat next to the widow's at the breakfast table, 
and diligently attended to her every want. It 
was not long before their partiality was mutually 
inferred, and from their bantering smiles, the in- 
ference of every one was, that it would soon bea 
match. 

The widow was not actually a widow in every 
rense of the word; she hid never heard of the 
death of her husband, who was a captain of some 
vessel, but he had been away nearly seven years, 
and no doubt had supplied her place with some 
outlandish vixen, ifthe poor unfortunate man was 
not absolutely defunct. 

It was this lady that the eld bachelor led into 
the apartment of the artist. They were now 
joined by another patronizing personage, who, af- 
ter scanning the artist a moment, thus spake: 

“Friend, art thou the young man that once did 
paint the portrait of Geoffrey?” 

*Of Geoffrey Martel, I did,” replicd Boman. 
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“Then | have a message for thee.” 

“Then pray deliver it.” 

“Geotlrey is so well pleased with thy execution, 
that he is determined thee shall have as much for 

| thy labor as the most celebrated of thy profession 
charges. He saw thy advertisement in the morn- 
ing’s Gazette, and requested me to give into thy 
hand this purse, containing the balance that is 
due thee.” 

“Tell him, if he wishes his portrait painted 
again, I will receive his money; if not, he must 
be contented to take it back.” Beman then con- 

| tinued in a milder tone, “Present him my compli- 
ments, and say that he owes me nothing—but 
that | am indebted to him many kind wishes.” 

During this dialogue, our old friend looked on 
with much interest; and when the young Quaker 
was departing, he called him back. 

“Did you say Geoffrey Martel was now in the 
city?” 

“Thou heardest aright, and—the mischief!’ 
vehemently exclaimed Tom Sculk, (who it was,) 
recognizing Mr. McGoon. 

“The what?” asked Mr. McGoon, rising up 
from his chair, and lifting his spectacles over his 
eyes. 

“IT mean—” said Sculk, confused—“I mean the 
misehief is—the—meant—” 

‘Well, my dear sir, but what has the mischief 

to do with us, or Mr. Martel?” 

“Oh, only—” stammered Tom, more confused 
than ever, “I intended to say—that—hang it!” 

“Very fine, upon my word! Perhaps you meant 
to say the mischief has seized you?” 

“Yes, sir—that wasall, ha, ha, ha! How con- 
foundedly embarrassed I become, when I name 
such things.” 

“But,” continued Mr. MeGoon, still staring at 
him, “does it always frighten the thees and thous 
out of your head?” 

In reply to this, Tom scratched hishead. After 
glancing right and left a moment, and one or two 
nore ineffectual efforts to explain, Sculk made a 
short bow. 

‘Good bye, Mr. Levimbotherdavel—I have a 
pressing engagement,” said he, and retreated out 
of the door. But he was not to escape thus; Mr. 

| MeGoon, hearing his name repeated with irre- 

| pressible astonishment, fled after him, leaving his 
| hat behind, and seizing Tom's arm, demanded his 
name. 

**Don’t you know me?” replied the young man. 

*“No—yet it seems that I have heard your voice 
before, and now I think, seen your face some- 
where.” 

“You have seen me before, Mr. McGoon, but 
under different circumstances. I am now Thomas 
Sculk, Esq , bookseller, corner of —— and —— 








—————————————=— 
streets, when the weather is fine—when foul, my | 
stock may be seen in the basement story of 
literary rooms, and my worthy partner found un- | 
der the Merchant’s Exchange, transacting out-door 

Tom walked off, while the petrified | 
old man stood hatless in the street, staring after | 
him in silence, and the sun playing on his bright | 
silver spectacles. 
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CHAPTER Xt. 

‘Ire you ready?” demanded General Eno, of 
the stationed combatants, Geoffrey Martel and | 
Jasper Loveridge. 

“Yes!” replied the former, in a collected tone. 

“No!” said Loveridge, “my hand 1s benumbed | 
with cold; I will warm it in my pocket.” Not 
his hand only, but his whole body seemed to | 
suffer the same sensation, and shivered most vio- 
lently; and his face betrayed a paleness which 
could not be the result of a keen wind. 





While the hand is warming, we will take oc- | 
casion to observe that it is with great repugnance | 
we venture on this duel-scene—with not only a | 
horror of the butchering practice itself, but be- | 
cause it has flourished so often in modern fictions, | 
and the almost certainty of failing to give interest 
to the transaction. We have therefore passed over 
the usual rigmarole about will-making, stepping 
into the cab at daylight, ete.—and would ere this 
have had it all over if Loveridge’s hand had | 
not become benumbed. Yet why not have a duel | 
here, as well as in the purlicus of London? Sure- 
ly our hot republicans have as much right to filter 
their blood in the sand on a raw foggy morning, as | 
the raking nobility over the water, if they see| 
cause todo it. The reader certainly would not 
relish such a specific, and the author solemnly | 
pledged himself a short time since, (if possible,) | 
never to fursake his comfortable bed to be shot by 
any one. Yet others have different tastes, and 
we will not attempt to account for them. 





‘Are you ready?” demanded General Eno, again. 

$6 Ves!” 

“Ves!” 

“One—two—th-——!” Bang! went Loveridge’s | 
pistol, and down tumbled Martel. Loveridge | 
seeing this, took to his heels, and as far as the eye 
could distinguish, he continued to scamper along 
the plain in the distance with undiminished speed, 
like a fireman to the rescue. Our hero was not | 
dead of course, or there would (as forty have said 
before us,) have been an end to all this scribbling. 
And it would have been so unnovel-like! He was} 
shot in the shoulder. 

‘I demand another fire!” said Geoffrey, getting 
up, though bleeding copiously. 

‘*Where’s your principal?” demanded the Gene- | 
ral, of Humphrey. 
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“He has fled, and I pronounce him to be a 
scurvy poltroon!”’ said Humphrey, who acted as 
his second by the friendly permission of Geoffrey, 
and who, seeing the inglorious retreat of his fiiend, 
and arguing thence that he would no longer find 
in bim a rival for the hand of Miss Riddle, was 
now disposed to curry favor with our hero. 

“Then,” continued the General,” we must con- 
sider you as his representative, and expect that 
ou will take his place.” 

“If you mean his footsteps along the common 
yonder, it is a ‘devious way,’ and my legs are 
something shorter than his. But as to being shot 
by, or shooting at, my cousin here, I will do no 
such thing. Henceforth [ utterly disclaim all 
friendship for Loveridge, as he has proven himself 
to be a coward by firing befure the time—and f 
am also satisfied that he is guilty of the base 
calumny.” 

“And the wor'd will be convinced of my inno- 
cence!” said our hero,—‘‘I am content, now. Let 
us return—my wound pains me much, and [am 
faint with the loss of blood. General, my enemy 
dare not show himself in society again. I am glad 
that I did not shed his blood.” 





CHAPTER XIt. 

Our hero’s wound proved to be of a more seri- 
ous nature than was anticipated. He had been 
conveyed to his uncle’s villa, and was now stretch- 
ed on a couch, slowly recovering. 

Mr. Gilray was seated by his side reading an 
evening paper. This gentleman was a middle- 
aged man, of noble appearance. His tastes led 
him to shun society, being rich and fond of litera- 
ture. There was no country seat for miles round, 
so pleasantly situated, and none so well supplied 
with books, fishing tackle, and fowling pieces. 


And yet there were never many acquaintances 


seen with him; and his eccentricities in company, 
and abstract musings in solitude, rendered him an 
object of mystery to all the neighbors. He had 
been sometimes seen standing bare-headed in the 
storm for hours, his eyes marking the flashing 
heavens, and when a brilliant glare threw a light 
over his features, the beholder saw a fixed smile, 
and turned away in wonderment. Ata dead hour 
of the night he had been seen on his stately 
white horse, riding ina measured pace over his 
extensive grounds, with no other attendant than 
his favorite greyhound. On such occasions his 
face wore a thoughtful cast, and if accosted, he 
passed on without taking the least notice of the 
petrified questioner. In short, the curious gossip- 
pers conjectured him to be a being of various 
character. One supposed him to be partially de- 
ranged, or crossed in love, as he had never mar- 
ried; another, that he was troubled with the re- 
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membrance of some foul deed, about the adjust- 
ment of which he was in league withSatan. His 
only constant companion by day, was a little 
hump-becked man, whose face the inhabitants 
positively declared had undergone no change for 
the last twenty years; and that his looks were as 
youthful as when Mr. Gilray purcliased the pre 


mises, being himself at that time but a young 


man, and Diavo, (his companion.) about the | tion 


fame age. Diavo might now be taken for his 
son. Yet the congoniality of their dispositions 
rendered them suited fur each other's society, 
When a grave fit was on Mr. Gilray, Diavo was 
taciturn, and the game of chess to which they 
were both passionately attached, progressed for 
hours in silence, save the monotonous ‘check,’ 
that was occasionally uttered. When he was dis 
posed to indulge in nocturnal vigils without a wit- 
ness, Diavo was disposed to sleep Ifa fine morn- 
mg begat high spirits, his gun or angling rod was 
mentioned by Diavo. In short, nature seemed to 
have fitted them for each other, as well as a skil- 
ful mechanic would a joint. 

Although Mr. Gilray was an object of curiosity 
and awe, yet he was known to be liberal. The 
distressed never applied to him in vain; and he 


tleman, and is my best friend,” replied Geoffrey, 
listlessly. 

“He is an honorable man, and I] am happy to 
see you win such a friend. We meet but seldom, 
yet there is no one’s friendship | esteem more 
highly than Eno’s. I will invite him to spend the 


\day with us. But what Miss R. was it, who 


seems to have been connected with this transac- 
” 

Mies Pamelia Riddle: but I hope nothing dis- 
reepoctful is said of her.” 

**No—she is only incidentally alluded to, 
Mr. Gilray. 

“Jam glad it is so—for I should be exceedingly 


” said 


pained to see any female involved in a ridiculous 
broil of mine.” 

“But you have merely told me her name—I 
wish you to be more explicit; there may be an 
allachment ” 

“I will explain, uncle!” Geoffrey repeated 
every incident relating to his intercourse with Miss 
Riddle and Loveridge. He also stated that there 
were none of his female acquaintances whom he 
regarded with a view of forming a matrimonial 
alliance. 

“Well,” continued his uncle, “I suppose it is 


had been known to place the oppressed above the | your intention sometime to form a connexion of 


oppressor. It was then no matter of surprise that 
he should propose setting up his nephews, and 
subsequently submit to the expenditure of large 
sums in completing their educations, and bestow- 
ing on them liberal professions. Yet his habits of 
seclusion, (although he manifested much interest 
in thei: welfare,) caused them to meet but seldom, 
and their conferences to be brief. Geoffrey's visits 
were less frequent than those of his cousin, be- 
cause the latter was oftener in want of money— 
and he was invariably dismissed with whatever 
ammount he demanded, until his uncle, perhaps 
with the view of not being intruded upon so fre- 
quently, gave thei both unlimited power to draw 
on his banker for whatever sums they should want. 
Still, Geofirey flattered himself that his unele 
was forming a pastiality for him, and imagined he 
sometimes perceived on that gentleman’s part, an 
effort to prolong his visits. This he had recently 
encouraged by exercising his powers of pleasing, 
and preference of grave subjects in conversation. 
Immediately on being apprised of the duel, and 
Geoffrey's condition, Mr. Gilray dioveto town in 
his carriage and conveyed our hero to the villa, 
where he watched over him with parental care. 
“IL see, Geoffrey,” observed Mr. Gilray, laying 
aside the paper, “you are not likely to be troubled 
any more by that scoundrel, Loveridge; I find that 


the atlair is here detailed minutely over the signa- | 


ture of General Eno.” 


*General Eno is a high-minded honorable gen- 


that nature?’ 

“Indeed, | know not; since the loss of fortune, 
my ideas of that description have all been indis- 
tinct and confused.” 

“Permit me to remark, young man, that you 
must marry, to insure happiness. Unless there 
is some absorbing passion of an abstruse nature, 
to occuny every moment of your time, it is utterly 
impossible to be otherwise than discontented with- 
outa wife. That Ihave never married, so far 
from being an example for you, should serve con- 
clusively to convince you of the truth of what 
has been said, when I candidly state that such is 
my advice. As for fortune, though it is possible 
I may some day give you mine, yet you should 
neglect no part of your studies, that in the event 
of your being disappointed, you may safely de- 
pend on your own resources. It is also necessary 
that you strive to live by your own industry and 
talents, to be enabled to estimate properly the va- 
lue of money; for we know not to what straits 
fortune may drive us, as was exemplified in your 
poor mother’s case. It should not be neglected, 
even were vou in possession of inimense riches: for 
the exchequer of England is not inexhaustible, 
and he who has fortune ‘thrust on him,’ as Mal- 
volio says, without the expense of a thought, is 
but too apt to sce it depart in the same passive 
mood. As for myself, had it not been for the 
kind offices and sage counsel of Diavo, I should 
positively ere this have been penniless. He has 
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this very day reproved me for giving you and your} ‘Do you know them—and wish to see them, 


cousin power to draw on my banker, and seems 
pressing in his advice to retract it.” 

“*My dear uncle, let me likewise insist on your 
doing so. The allowance before was entirely suf- 
ficient, and as a proof of it I assure you I have 
not exceeded the amount usually expended. I 
hope this has also been the case with Humphrey; 
but young men as we are, exposed to al! the temp- 
tations of a large city, should not hold the keys 


’ 


even of an affectionate kinsman’s treasure-box.”’ | 


“Young man, I can see your heart—let it suf- 
fice that I like it. Although I would not sce 
your wants stinted, yet | can admire prudence 
and frankness, even should I not have the first 
myself. But I have agreed with Diavo to permit 
things to remain as they are for a limited time, 
and then to pursue the course that may be most 
proper. This I did not intend to divulge, but you 
have some how or other wheedled yourself into 
my confidence, not by anything you may have 
said or done, but your fine white forehead, and 
general guileless appearance, my lad. And now 
] must win my way to yours. Is there positively 
no engagement, express or implied, between you 
and Miss Juliet Eno?” 

“None, upon my word,” answered Geoffrey, 
promptly and without disguise. 

“I believe you. Yet, should it transpire in fu- 
ture, you will accomplish my most earnest desire. 
Do not understand that I intend to act the part of 
some tyrannical old guardiaa who flourishes so fine- 
ly in romance: I merely apprise you of what I 
should be rejoiced in, without a denunciation sus- 
pended over you in the event of your non-com- 
pliance. Therefore, without the most remote 
idea of ever determining your affections to any 
point where my eyes may centre, I only indulgea 
hope that time may bring you to pursue the course 
indicated. In the meanwhile you are aware of 
my intention to renew social intercourse with the 
General, who will probably be here to-morrow, 
and perhaps Miss Juliet also; yet you must not 
suppose this is a trick of mine.” 

To all this Geoffrey listened in silence, without 
betraying emotion, with his eyes expressing pro- 
found attention. 

“The servant says some visiters have arrived, 
and wish to see Mr. Martel alone.” 

“Who are they?” asked Geoffrey, viewing with 
interest the deformed lineaments of Diavo, who 
had just entered; and looked inquiringly at Mr. 
Gilray, while he spoke, without deigning to throw 
away a glance on our hero, 

“Who are they, Diayo?” repeated Mr. Gilray. 


“A Mr. Stewart, and a female,” said the Esop, | 
| narrow lane to the right, which takes you straight 


with a peculiar emphasis on the latter word. 





| Geoffrey?” asked Mr. Gilray. 
“The female’s name is left to conjecture; but 
| gallantry, you know, uncle, will not refuse her 
admittance,” replied Geoffrey, assuming a more 
lively tone than usual, while Diavo now scowled 
on him the glance of a demon. “Ferdinand 
Stewart,” he continued, “isa handsome creole, 
| from some of the Southern islands, for whom I 
entertain a great respect.” 
“Let them come in,” said Mr. Gilray, depart- 
‘ing at the heels of Diavo. And Geoffrey, ad- 
| justing his clothes, rose with some difficulty, and 
| took a reclining position on the sofa, much be- 
| wildered about who the mysterious lady could be, 
as he was not aware that Ferdinand was acquaint- 
| ed with any lady who could evince so much so- 
| licitude on his account. Before relieving our hero 
of his perplexity, (having placed him comfortably 
| on a cushion,) we will introduce the visiters to 
| the reader. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

“Yes, Miss, you shall have the wery prettiest 
gig in the city. Them up-start oppersitioners in 

street, may hire their weyicals a few pen- 
nies lower nor we, but nice female-women likes 
something that’s nice, and they knows who’s got 
it; said the sleek keeper of a livery stable, to a 
young lady of slight appearance, closely enveloped 
in a brown riding-habit. 

“Did you say the horse was gentle?” she de- 
manded, patting the neck ofa black fat bucephalus, 
that drew a long breath on being taken from a 
well-filled trough, and then rolled his sleepy eyes 
round to view the person whose mandates he was 
to obey. 

‘“‘Wery gentle, lady—nyther horse or driver 
have been hurt since we’ve been in business.” 

Just then another person entered, and giving 
our host of the stable a smart familiar slap on the 
shoulder, told him he wanted a horse and gig im- 
mediately. 

“I can commerdate you with the wery best— 
jist as good a one as that the young lady’s got.” 

“Very well—let’s have it,” responded the other. 

“Yes, sir, in a minit,” said the functionary, eye- 
ing some equivocal something or other sticking 
to the old black’s shoulder, which was probably 
got lying in the stall. “Stop, Miss,” said he, “‘let 
me rub that off with some straw.” 

“Oh, I was near forgetting to ask you the most 
direct way to Rook villa,” observed the young la- 
dy, detaining the red-faced keeper. 


“Let me see: you go right out that street till 
you come to the big glade read, and then take the 
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on to the place. But I’ve never hearn of any one’s 
going there, before.” 

“Did you say to Rook villa?” inquired Ferdi- 
nand, who was the third person. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Miss Pamelia Riddle, closely 
scanning the young man. 

“That is the very place to which I am going, 
and if it would not be considered impertinent, | 
would suggest the proposition of driving you 
thither.” 

“Well,” said the keeper, blowing out his cheeks, 
“that mought do excellent—but you both can’t 
have the gig on the same terms as one.” 

After scrutinizing the youth sometime, and 
considerably at a loss what to do, the lady 
consented, and they drove off, but not without 
striking the wheels several times against the build- 
ings in the narrow alley before reaching the broad 
street. 

“Did I understand rightly, that this is your 
first visit to the villa?” asked Miss Pamelia, when 
they had reached the lane spoken of, which was 
entirely free from the presence of other persons. 

“Yes, Miss,” answered Ferdinand, ‘‘and I know 
this is your first visit, too.” 

“Pray how can you tell, sir?” 

‘“‘Because in no other event could I have the 
pleasure of being your conductor. But are you 
not frightened at finding yourself alone, with a 
bold young man, in this secluded place?” 

This remark caused Miss Pamelia a moment’s 
uneasiness, but when again viewing the slight 
lineaments and unoffending features of her com- 
panion, she dismissed her apprehensions and re- 
plied with a smile: 

‘No, indeed! Upon my word, were we tocome 
to mortal blows, it is my belief that I should be 
more than a match for you. But take care of that 
stump! You drive abominably!” 

“Let go my arms! or we will positively be 
over!” exclaimed Ferdinand, who actually suffer- 
ed the wheel to mount a stump, and as the horse 
halted in hesitation how to proceed, his arms were 
clasped by Miss Riddle. The old practiced black, 
however, exerted himself, and the dangerous ob- 
struction was passed in safety. 

“Never did I hear so ungallant a speech! Let 
go my arms,” said Miss Riddle, imitating the sharp 
expression of her companion. 

“Did I speak in that manner?” inquired Ferdi, 
nand, with but little interest in the subject. 

“Precisely so. Indeed, if there is any danger 
to be feared by either of us, I am sure it must be 
you.” 

“No, I have no apprehensions whatever. You 
can’t hurt me; though to deal justly, Iam but a 
sorry beau.” 

“T believe it!” said Miss Riddle, tartly; ‘but as 
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| yonder is the villa, I must request you to trust the 


| reins to me for the balance of the way; not that I 
| dislike your company, but, as we are strangers, 

and on different errands, we had better approach 
| singly.” 

“Not at all—who knows that we are strangers? 
I assure you we are on the same errand, that is, 
we go to see the same person,” replied her com- 
panion. 

‘How can you tell, sir, what my business may 
be?’ remarked the lady, with astonishment. 

“Tam fully aware that I have the honor of ad- 
dressing the accomplished and beautiful, though 
unjust, Miss Pamelia Riddle—who is now going 
to exult in the cruelty she has inflicted on Mr. 
Martel, or else to crave forgiveness with affected 
tears!” 

“It is false!” exclaimed the lady overwhelmed 
with surprise and various emotions. ‘How did 
you know I was Miss Riddle? If you are correct 
about my name, sir, your impertinent supposition 
of my intention, is a base insinuation—such as no 
gentleman would dare utter! Were it not too 
contemptible an act, I would kick you out of the 
gig, sic! Begone, you squaw in breeches!” 

“T will spare you all that trouble, Miss,” said 
Ferdinand, quickly dismounting and pursuing his 
way on foot. 

Both arrived at the place of destination about 
the same time, and the lady had the first inter- 
view. 

“Is it possible? Dol really behold Miss Pame- 
lia Riddle?” uttered the astounded Geoffrey, when 
that lady entered and tottered to a chair, 

“‘Ves!”’ she said, after some moments of silence 
and hesitation, ‘“‘you see one who has injured you 
without cause—one who was the victim of a vile 
illusion—” 

‘“‘My dear lady,” interrupted our hero, “I at- 
tribute nothing that has transpired to you; I am 
not aware of any conduct on your part but what 
was strictly justifiable, according to the rules of 
society.” 

“I pray you, hear me,” continued Miss Riddle, 
“T have been blameable: and now come hither in 
express violation of the fastidious laws of etiquette, 
and perhaps at the expense of a good name, to 
state wherein—and solicit your forgiveness, In 
brief then, the sanctimonious assurances of that 
arch-hypocrite, Loveridge, worked a conviction in 
my mind that you were guilty of the charges al- 
leged against you; and the deep indignation I con- 
ceived for the one who had betrayed the breast of 
innocence, and then occupied a high position in a 
society wholly unconscious of his black heart: 
and yet farther, one whom my fancy had painted 
almost as a god, and from whom I received a full 
reciprocity of civilities, led me to proprose the 
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sacrifice of your blood, to atone for your crimes. 
Yes! it was I, who suggested the meeting to Love- 





| did you become acquainted with Miss Riddle?— 
| Take care you don’t become my rival; I have yet 


ridge, the result of which has prostrated the inno- | another pistol, you know.” 


cent, and left me to the tortures of a guilty con- | 
science!” Miss Pamelia then covered her face and | pyt finding she was about visiting 


gave way to a torrent of agony. 


“Miss Riddle,” said our hero, touched with pity, | 
“that I have suffered severely, can be no more 


than a subject of regret—but that you upbraid 
yourself with having any agency in the misfor- 
tune, is to me the cause of far greater pain.” 

“Js this really the case, Mr. Martel? Do you 
actually acquit me of all evil intention? The heart 
that can do this, is truly noble!’ Saying this, she 
seized his hand and pressed it to her bosom. Now, 
our hero was no Sir William Wallace, to depre- 
cate the smiles of any pretty lady in disguise, and 
Miss Pamelia Riddle was exquisitely beautiful. 
Her tears vanished, and Geoffrey almost forgot 
his wound. The arm that was unhurt, was round 
her neck, and he had bestowed very many sweet 
kisses on her lips, when his weakness admonished 
him to desist, and a sense of her perilous condi- 
tion, impelled the lady to depart. 

Geoffrey was of that age when discretion and 
consequences are thrown aside, if a tempting ob- 
ject rouses the passions. Therefore, all romantic 
Misses should be careful how they thrust them- 
selves in the power of our overbearing sex. 

If Miss Pamelia Riddle was resolved to have a 
scene, she had it: if she came with the deter- 
mination to throw herself full of sighs at the feet 
of a haughty unrelenting swain, (’twas leap-year, ) 
she was spared the trouble: there was no necessi- 
ty for it; our hero received her in his arm, and 
thereby prudently escaped her farther vengeance. 
But aside from all reasons, (and was it not calcu- 
lated to put reason aside?) we are not sure the 
reader might not be guilty of the same thing, un- 
der similar circumstances. Then let all pretty 
ladies keep away from a convalescent’s chamber. 

In a few minutes Ferdinand entered. 

“I am rejoiced to see you, my dear friend,” said 
Geoffrey, extending his hand. 

“Tam happy to find you in such spirits, after 
your late disaster,” said the creole. 

“Ob, I shall be out again ina few days. Had 
it not been for the inflammation that ensued in 
consequence of not having a surgeon on the 
ground, I should hardly have been put to bed at 
all,” said our hero, in gay spirits. 

“If you had taken my advice, it would allhave 
been avoided.” 

“I don’t know that I regret it much, my young 
friend. My enemy has fled, putting away all 
probability of a recurrence of troubles from that 
quarter, and left the lady in dispute for my por- 
tion of the spoils. By-the-bye, Ferdinand, when 


“It was a mere accident that I met Miss Riddle; 
you, | proposed 
| taking her under my protection, as it seemed hard- 
ly prudent for a young lady to venture on such an 
| expedition unattended. You need not fear my pre- 
| tensions, I assure you!” 
“‘Well, there’s no use in being so serious about 
It wes-a little stretch of propriety, I admit, 
| but that’s her look out, you know, not mine. It 
might have been better, had she come more se- 


| curely masked, yet | am sure it answered my pur- 
| pose as it was. You see my good spirits.” 





it. 
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“What have you done?” inquired Ferdinand, 
| Staring, “but,” he continued, hesitating, “this 
| may be something about which I have no right to 
| question you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! the question is by no means 
| Strange,”’ observed Geoffrey, looking round the 

dark room. ‘But nothing more happened than 
an amicable explanation, and—and—a salute at 
| parting. I may be wrong in telling you all this; 
| but I will take you into my confidence, since I 
occupy so high a place in your esteem.” 


“Shall I understand by this that you are plight- 

| ed?” inquired the creole. 

‘‘Heaven forbid!” replied the other. 

“Then where was the necessity of this meeting? 
and why are you so rejoiced at the result?” 

“IV's a Riddle,” answered our hero, smiling. 

“A riddle?” repeated Ferdinand, whose percep- 
tion, at the moment, was not in quest of lame 
puns. 

‘But to be serious, dear Ferdinand,” continued 
Geoffrey, “I have no more idea of wedding the 
young lady whom you saw to-day, than I have of 
marrying you. There’s a little angel at the hum- 
ble home of my mother, who I prefer to all the 
butterfly mortals of the city. Since I have been 
ill, and left to myself to reflect, I have thought, 
were my fortune only equal to hers, I would cheer- 
fully forego these fashionable pleasures, and retire 
forever from the world, and sigh out a life of bliss 
with the partner of my youth, and the only adored 
of my heart!” 

‘*How long has it been since you saw her?” ask- 
ed Ferdinand. 

‘‘Nearly four years,” answered Geoffrey, with a 
sigh. 

“What is her name?” 

‘Viola Gifford.” 

“Do you not think a few more years will es- 
trange your hearts?” 

‘‘Never! an eternity eould produce no change 
in her, and I now despise myself for again seeing 
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this foolish Miss Riddle!” said our hero, coming 
to his senses. 

“Did you get that ring from Miss Riddle?” 
said the youth, pointing to one encircling Geof- 
frey’s finger. 

“‘No—gracious heaven! Ferdinand, this ring— 
it was placed there by—stay, let me tell " 

“Farewell, Geoflrey,—excuse me just now—I 
have anengagement. Farewell—you are still my 
friend,” and Ferdinand hastily departed, notwith- 
standing our hero’s many efforts to detain him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The next morning a new visiter was announced 

at the villa. This was Mr. Gleaner, the rich 

tradesman, noticed some chapters back. 

Mr. Gilray was sitting with Geoffrey, when that 
gentleman was ushered*into the room. 

“How are you, Martel—how are you, sir? Was 
sorry to hear of your bad scrape, boy,—bad busi- 
ness, this duelling—much better be at work.” 

“To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
visit, Mr. Gleaner? I assure you it was unexpect- 
ed,” said Geoffrey. 

‘Business is the lever that moves me. 
your uncle?” 

“It is, sir,” replied Geoffrey, indignant at the 
man’s rudeness, ‘‘but I am at a loss to conjecture 
what business you can possibly have with me or 
my uncle. Whatever it may be, sir, I desire you 
to mention it at once.”’ 

“Is your name Gilray?” said Gleaner, turning 
to Mr. Gilray. 

“That is my name, sir,” said that gentleman, 
bowing very low, with a haughty and displeased 
expression of features; “if you have anything to 
transact with me, you will please begin, sir.” 


Is this 


«Some one told me,’’ commenced Gleaner, in 
his habitual harsh tones, “‘that your estate could 
be bought low ai 

**Who told you this?” demanded the other, very 
sharply, interrupting him. 

“One of my agents. I expected it was a fact, 
as you have been doing nothing a long while, and 
no one can get along without having expenses.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Gilray, losing all control over 
his termper, “‘whatever you may expect concerning 
my affairs, | consider vulgar impertinence on your 
part. You will oblige me, sir, by leaving these 
premises immediately.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! this is what we substantial capi- 
talists term gentlemanly delicacy—we are used to 
seeing it in what are called high minded men, in 
distress—but they get over it by degrees. You'd 
best consider, sir, that I have the funds at com- 
mand; you may lose an opportunity ” 

“Mr. Gleaner, to put an end to this disagreea- 


rants no such arrogance—and that | am not needy. 


I am well aware of there being a sct of men (I 
consider them thieves and cut-throats,) who live 
by taking advantage of the necessities of unfurtu- 
nate beings, who are compelled to dispose of their 
property at a sacrifice. From what I have seen 
and heard, sir, you are one of this class. I look 
upon you, and your ill-gotten wealth, with con- 
tempt! Now, sir, the last words I shall throw 
away upon you, though some men may tolerate 
you whom your riches may influence, is to tell 
you to leave my house instantly, or I'll have you 
thrust out by the footman!” 

Mr. Gleaner, alarmed by the threatening look 
of his host, and finding that he was mistaken in 
his calculations, departed with some briskness, and 
it might be hoped, with some sense of the pusil- 
lanimity of his covetous heart. 


Wealth is thought by many to be the standard 
of respectability and influence; but when it is 
wielded by the ignorant and insolent—when it is 
the means by which the haughty and shallow- 
minded triumph and chuckle over the miseries of 
the less fortunate yet more virtuous: how far does 
the age fall in the rear of the golden days of an- 
cient Sparta! The pursuit of wealth is like a 
jockey-race: what is lacking in strength is too 
frequently made up by trick; and the winner, who 
is often a low fellow, looks back scornfully on the 
vain, though honest efforts of those behind, or 
moulds them for his own use, to accomplish an 
unhallowed desire, like the successful (though 
murderous and remorseless,) commander driving 
the unwilling soldier to commit unholy aggres- 
sion. 

Away with riches! they trouble some of us but 
little. Yet we have seen those who, rightly con- 
jecturing the low state of some poor wight’s finan- 
ces, would endeavor to chill him into insignifi- 
cance by their frigid looks. Poor worms! Let 
such ask their hearts if the humble-wronged do 
not troub'e their dreams, and let that God who 
watches over all, judge whose slumbers are the 
sweetest, and mark whose intentions are the 
purest. 

General Eno, accompanied by his daughter, 
next arrived at the villa. Miss Juliet sought the 
first opportunity of speaking with Geoffrey. 


‘Mr. Martel,” said she, “I must apprise you 
(however discourteous it may be,) that it was not 
on your account that I came hither with my fa- 


ther. For if such, in the remotest degree, were 
inferred, mine would be an unenviable condition. 
Not that the name of Mr. Martel, as an associate, 
could be derogatory; but the opinions of the world 


regarding the delicacy of our sex, should be look- 


ed to byeveryone. Having said this, I will now 


ble subject, let me tell you that your money war-; inform you that I have made the discovery (which 
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may be new to even you,) that your uncle is the | 
author of , a work that is so popular here, 
and which is attributed to a distinguished Eng- | 
lishman.” 

ible?” exclaimed our hero, who 
had frequently quoted that work in his uncle's 
presence. 


“Can this be poss 


It was true; and Miss Eno’s literary 
pursuits having drawn round her many admirers, 
ard extended her correspondence beyond the At- 
lantic, enabled ber to ferret out the author. 

“But why,” continued Geoffrey, ‘should my 
uncle continue his incognito? Were it known 
that he is the author of — , he would certain- 
ly be regarded with much favor by the commu- 
nity.” 

“Another secret is involved,” said Miss Eno. 

“May I implore Miss Juliet to extend her con- 





fidence still farther, with the assurance of my in- 
vivlable secrecy?” 


“although these things are known to but few. 
But you must first submit to a dull preface—a 
brief recital of a portion of my own history, con- 
nected with the subject.” 

“Say youso? Then it shall not be dull, for I 
will devour it with greedy ears, and thank the 
propitious star that joined my relation’s destiny in 
any manner with yours,” remarked Geoffrey. 

“Spare your flattering tongue, Mr. Martel,— 
though such incense is deemed by many a power- 
ful lever to open hearts—and, I confess, I believe 
there is no one in this world beyond its influence. 
You must know that, when I first put pen to paper, 
my sonnets were confined to the obseure corner 
of the print wherein they originally appeared.— 
At that time, your uncle was among the few | 
friends who encouraged my eflorts, and predicted | 
Hle then maintained that a | 
native of this country might, with confidence, as- 
pire to high literary reputation, (if such an one’s 
powers were equal to the undertaking,) without 
the adventitious aid of foreign sanction. 


future popularity. 


I con- 
tinued to scribble for two years, and though no- | 
thing was said against my productions, yet they | 
were never copied, nor elicited favorable comment. 
About this time there was a resident of London, | 
my father’s friend, in the city, who insisted that I | 
should send a few pieces in manuscript by him to | 
England. I did so; and, when they returned, in 
a foreign journal, they were spread on the poges | 
of every magazine in the country. i was now, 
as if by magic, the toasted one of every circle, and 
had applications by the dozen to furnish contribu- | 
tions fur the various periocicals. 

“Your uncle, then, to test the matter more 


{ 


acquainted with him, and much less with the mer- 
its of the work, very politely, but decidedly, de- 
clined the risk. Mr. Gilray then deposited asum 
of money with him to insure against loss, and 
explained his object. The book was published, 
advertised, and failed. 

Not yet satisfied, your uncle set to work 
again, and when his book was finished, he 
embarked for Liverpool. In a few months 
the was re-published by our book-sellers 
and found its way into every nook and cor- 
ner of the United States The is at- 
tributed to some one in Great Britain, and the 
author, now in the other extreme, is afraid to de- 
clare himself, entertaining the extravagant idea 


| that the circumstance of his being an American 


would, even at this day, rob him of his laurels!” 


“All this is really astonishing! I could never 


| before assign a reason for my uncle’s singular 
“1 think I may venture to do so,” said the lady, 


mode of life,” said Geoffrey. “But do you think, 
Miss Juliet, that this grovelling preference exits 
with our publishers?” 

“It never did exist with the publishers exclu- 
sively, or the conductors of the press. They are 
merely the agents that minister to the taste of the 
public. You may occasionally see a patriotic 
publisher or editor opposing his puny strength to 


| the powerful wave of English sovereignty; but he 


Few book- 
If they 


soon relaxes his exertions, or sinks. 
sellers fullow their profession for fame. 


| do not answer the requisitions of the community, 


they starve. The public, then, is in error. The 
same people tha! sent their delegates to proclaim 
independence of foreign supremacy, have not yet 
thought it necessary to throw off the yoke of 
British taste and patrician fashion. But the end 
of these things will arrive.” 

“Yes,” rejoined our hero, “but the time is not 
yet. Neither have | thought that our writers pos- 
sessed equal attainments, and therefore considered 
In old Eng- 
land, where the literary glory of the country has 
predominated as her brightest star for ages, au- 


the conduct of our publishers just. 


thors devote their lives to add a ray to its brilliance 
—convineed that a mere feeble trial of skill will 
not enrol their names in the archives of fame, as 
contributors to its lustre. With us, money is the 
god; and business and literature are but sorry ace 
quaintances —scarce oa speaking terms.” 

“Yet, I contend that the time will come,” con- 
tinued the fair lady, with enthusiasm. ‘*The spark 
is yet in its germ, but it will shine out at the fit- 
ting period. ‘Tlie people who could establish a 
new government, despite the prowess of in- 
vulnerable old England, will some day have a 


conclusively, wrote an excellent work, (not infe- | place in the annals of science and the republic of 


rior to 





;) which he offered to a publisher | letters. 


Other quarters of the globe may have 


of moderate standing. ‘The gentleman, not being | their hereditary lords, instructed in the lap of 
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luxury and leisure: but Nuture is all-powerful, 
A 
Tell, or a Napoleon, could cope with crowned 
heads. | am sure that authors will some diy rise 
up on this side of the ocean, and stand forth with- 


even if evinced in the breast of a peasant. 


out a blush. Jonathan is yeta child io his minori- 
ty, and he who can give the most playthings has 
hts smiles; while poorer rivals are neglect: d, even 
should they be our brothers and sisters, and the 
rich giver a stranger or an enemy. But time will 
bring maturity and discrimination; and we will 
leave the nursery, toact likemen. You smile at 
my zeal, Mr. Martel,—but surely I may be par- 
doned for striking a blow for my poor country, 
when we remember that it has sometimes been 
severely birched by fureiga vixens, as they are 
termed, of our sex.” 

“No!” cried Geoffrey. ‘May despair seize me, 
if it was not in admiration of your patriotic senti- 
ments! This country need never fear an adven- 
turous Trollope, if you are left free to combat her! 
And now you frown! Miss Juliet this is not flat- 
tery—it is little short of- » 

“Pshaw! yet | am too simple to deny that lam 
pleased with your favorable expression. My only 
means of repelling your allack, is to charge you 
in turn. 
concerning your destiny. 


Then, sir, permit me to prophesy a little 
If my acquaintance of 
human nature is not navght, your mind and ad- 
dress will some day lead you to eminence. There, 
sir.” And our hero, who was not only a dealer 
in fair speeches, but susceptible of their influence, 
exulted io the opinion of his fair friend. He did 
more—lie loved her. It was not the same pas- 
sionate attachment of the heart that actuated his 
breast for Viola, but the influeace of a being ¢om- 
bining eminent beauty and grace of person with 
the etherial aspirations of poetry, and the profound 
culture of an extraordinary intellect. When we 
state that he loved her, we are aware of entering 
on grounds considered paradoxical by many: but, 
at the age of Geoffrey, when the heart is so sus- 
ceptible of new impressions, we maintain that it is 
no unusual occurrence to love more than one. In 
instances of this nature, the mind does not caleu- 
late the ultimate results, but luxutiates on what 
is palatable, without bestowing a thought en fu- 
ture consequences. 

Nor were the fine person and manly accom- 
plishments of Geofitey lost on Miss Eno; she 
really believed him destined to fill a conspicuous 
station at no distant day, and her pride was grati- 
fied with the thought. Being in the habit of see- 
ing him almost daily, for several years, curing 
which their acquaintance had progressed from 
mere friendship to unreserved intimacy, it was not 
a miracle if some vague impression was wrought 
on her heart. 
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| Tie General and Mr. Gilray now entered. 

“fla, ha, ha! just as | expected!” said the Gen- 
| eral, every one that Juliet has anything to do with 
j is turned to a book-worm.” Geotfiey was rapid- 
| ly turning over the leaves of his uncle’s work. 

“Fie Geoflrey—are you so inattentive as to 
fumble a volume, when left in the presence of 
such a lady as Miss Eno?” asked Mr. Gilray. 

“By no means, uncle: had you but entered 
|some minutes svoner, you would have reproved 
our gabble.” 

“And desired him to resume the book,” added 
Miss Eno, archly, “for we have been almost quar- 
relling. Did you know that he was the champion 
of English books, and English authors? He thinks 
nothing is fit to read but what is of British pro- 
duction, or has the sanction of that country.” 

“If such is his opinion,” observed the General, 
“it is a popular one.” 

“Yet, that was not exactly what he asserted, 
either,” continued Miss Eno, “for he praised all 
my poetry, of course. But then he produced such 
an unfair specimen—the , 48 an example 
of foreign productions! when every budy knows 
this is the best work of the kind that has appear- 
ed for the last half century. Do you think it 
fair, Mr. Gilray, to vaunt thatcelcbrated work, at 
the head of his charge against the diminutive 
army of his country’s books?” 

Mr. Gilray was silent for an instant, and no one 
in possession of his secret, could have been at a 
loss to discern the marks of gratified pride on his 
pale face, and in the unusual glance of his eye. 

“I do not know that I am the fit one to answer 
your interrogatory, my dear Miss Juliet; but this 
much I will venture to say: | have no doubt that 
there are native authors capable of equalling the 

, in every respect.” 

“Eh, Gilray! you used to follow that trade: did 
you know that the cunning fellow who gave you 
a hundred dollars for your work after it failed, ex- 
erted himself a little, and made a pretty penny by 
it?” added the General. 

“No indeed; I never heard more of the book 
or the man,” replied the now thoughtful author. 

“Father,” observed Miss Eno, with a view of 
turning the subject, ‘Mr. Martel says he has so 
much recovered, that he will venture into the city 
again, in a few days.” 

“Ay,” replied the gallant officer, ‘‘and his friends 
shall welcome him back in a becoming manner. 
You need not fear, my brave fellow, to trust your 
honor in my keeping. I te!l them all how cool 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 
you were, and how nobly you demanded a second 


| fire. What has become of Humphrey?” 

| “He is attending the lectures,” replied Mr. Gil- 
‘ray, but he has frequently been out to see his 
‘ cousin.” 











“1 think he was heartily ashamed of his princi- 


pal: he evaded the rules in a true lawyer-like | 


manner, he, he! but he is designed for the medi- 
cine, is he not?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Gilray. 

“Let me advise you to puthim atthe law. By 
Jupiter! he would make a fine caviling attorney 
—don’t you think so?” 

“I have really thoug'it so, indeed.” replied Mr. 
Gilray, “but [gave him choice of professions, and 
he preferred the other.” 

It happened that Humphrey made his appear- 
ance, about the conclusion of the last remark. 

“How do you do, un—— Geoff—— upon my 
word here's the Gener —— your most humble ser- 
vant, Miss Eno!” stammered he, addiessing each. 

“Well Humphrey, how are you progressing in 
your studies?” inquired Mr. Gilray. 

“Very well, un le: the profe-sors say remark.- 
bly well, Mr. Glellen in particular. He says there 


is no doubt about my diploma.” This Mr. Glel- 
len was an ignoratmus, and a consummate rake. 
“Tell us the last news, Mr. Jeffreys,” said 


Miss Eno, who was aware of that young gentle- | 


man’s flippant tongue in a story, and slirewdly | 


suspected his veracity. 

“Indeed I have been so much engaged with my 
studies, that I have hardly had time to hear any- 
thing. 
town, that no one could escape. He has been con- 
spicuous from the parlor to the gairet, from the 
dissecting room to the steeple; in short from the 


But there has been one queer stranger in 


church to the bro——, excuse me.” 

Will 
you be pleased to be more particular, in your ac- 
count of him?” remarked the General, swiling. 


“This has been a wonderful man, truly. 


“Certainly. He wasa portly fine looking man, 
about five and fifty years old, with mustaches, 
gold-headed cane, ete. About the time he arrived 
in the city, there appeared in one of the papers, 
an account of an American gentleman being on 
the eve of succeeding to a princely fortune in Eng- 
land. Some one comparing the name in the pa- 
per, with one on the register at the U.S. Ho- 
tel, found them to agree exactly. The name of 
the illustrious stranger was Captain Hobbs. His 
honor, the , and some other fashionables, 
finding he was good ata spree, managed to enjoy 
his company at some party or other every even- 
ing. He soon became a lion, and the finest ladies 
were seen fluttering at his side in the streets, and 
ogling him at the theatre. In the forenoon he 
could be seen through the glass of Mr. Such-a- 
one’s carriage, attended with liveried servants and 
footmen, and in the afternoon discussing his 
champaign. When he meta beggar, he threw 


ne 
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“Well,” interrupted his unele, “‘we will imagine 
Tell us his end.” 
“Fis end? it was glorious—triumphant!” 
| “I imagined he was an impostor,” remarked 
| Miss Eno. 
“So he was; but he accomplished his designs. 
Ile was discovered to bea notorious gambler, from 


a thousand more exploits. 


the south. But this was too late to be of comfurt 
to the bank, that loaned him five thousand dollars, 
and the pre tty women he had kissed, and the em- 
inent speculator Gleaner, whose carriage he had 
boken, and whose co-tly wines he had drunk— 
, of whom he purchased 





nor the old miser — 
a fine house on time, (from which a poor artist 
was unceremoniously thrust out,) and finding it 
not to suit him exactly, sold it again for cash. 
Neither was his discovery and flight comfortable 
to the wine-bibbling editor —, who caroused 
with him by night, and bepraised him in the pa- 





per by day, to the exclusion of the advertisement 
ofa poor widow in want of employment, to earn 
her bread. 

Afier some farther conversation of an uninter- 


It was a most sp ondid affair.” 


esting nature to the reader, the party dispersed. 
(To be Continued.) 


Ecuors.—The best echoes are produced by pa- 
rallel walls. Ata villa near Milan, there extend 
two parallel wings about fifty-eight paces distant 
from each other, and the surfuces of which are 





unbroken either by doois or windows. The sound 
of the human voice, or rather a word quickly pro- 
nounced, is repeated above forty times, and the 


The 


repetitions, however, follow in such rapid suc- 


report of a pistol from fifty to sixty times. 


cession that it is difficult to reckon them, unless 
early in the morning before the equal temperature 
of the atmosphere is disturbed, or in a calm still 
evening. Dr. Plot mentions an echo in Wood- 
stock Park, which repeats seventeen syllables by 
day and twenty by night. An echo on the north 
side of Shipley church, in Sussex, repeats twen'y- 


one syllibles. There is also a remarkable echo in 
the venerable abbey church of St. Albans. 


Aw Opp Way or Impnovinc One’s Sryte.— 
Fletcher, a celebrated French author of the last 
century, pitched upon an odd method of forming 
a true taste, and of acquiring a beautiful and cor- 
rect style of writing, which was by reading au- 
thors who were deficient in these qualities. Such 
a practice, so contrary to common sense and ex- 
perience, must have rendered him the worst writer 
of his day, if his taste had not been uncommonly 
good. What a fine opportunity would he have 

| enjoyed for improving his style according to his 
own method, at the present day, among the thou- 
sands of periodicals which are now glorifying 

‘themselves hy their imperfections. 
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(Original.) 


MOONLIGHT AT SEA—1 Frogment. 
BY THOMAS R. HOFLAND. 

Night, night upon the sea! calmly and still 
Our vessel rests upon the wa’ eless deep, 
Clear in its broad pure bosom myri id stars, 
Reflect their shining glories—while their queen 
Fair Dian, sheds serene her silver ray. 
E’en such a smile methinks the goddess wore 
When first the young Endymion she saw 
Her favorite shepherd upon Latmos’ height.— 
Bright orb—no earve! that the poet’s muse, 
So frequent, and so fondly turns to thee, 
For in thy soft and tranquil beam there dwells, 
An inspiration, pure and beautifii!! 
Nor beautiful alone! in thy high throne 
Far off —immortal—inaccessible— 
The spirit of sublimity is sluined. 
For ages hath thy fixed unchanging gaze 
Dwelt on the passing history of earth, 
Seen nations rise and flourisii—pass away— 
And countless millions live their span,—and die. 
On the first stone of Thebes’ earliest pile, 
Thy pale ray fell—and now thy constant beam, 
Shines on its crumbling ruins—thou did'st see 
Time honored Athens, in her hour of pride 
And the world’s mistress high imperial Rome! 
Where are their glories and their splendors now? 





Among the sha‘owy relics of the past, 

Living Lut in tradition— 

But thoa' unchanging and enduring orb 

With the same smile that eheered the dawning | 
world 

When Gou's great fiat gave to solemn night 


Thee for its sovereign ruler—shinest stil]l— 
In thy serene and pure divinity, 
Though queen of ages—fresh th perfect youth. | 
Tue Licur or Harriness.—Acts that hove 

made us very happy leave behind them a sort of 
tender but imperishable light, which invests all 

who have had any share in them, and brings them 

all out in brightness to the eye of memory from 

the twilight gloom of th» past, like those salient 

objects in an evening landscape, upon which we 

still catch the rays of the sun that has long set to 

ourown eyes. Not only the willing agents of our 
happiness, but those that bore an uninterested part 
therein—objects animate or inanimate alike—the 
spot—the accessories —the very scene iteelf—all 
still retain a portion of that light, and shine to re- 
membrance when other things are for_otten. 


A gentioman of Cork ordere! his man to call 
bim up at six o'clock; but he awaked him at four 
—being asked the reason, he re ple «that he came 


to tell him that he had two hours los ger to sleep. 


i number of the shoe they wear. 


| mending. 


(Original.]) 


STRUGGLES OF EARLY GENIUS. 


By Prof. Inorauam, author of “ Lufitte,” * Kyd,” * Quod- 
roone,”’ ¥c. Fe. 


PART THIRD. 

Scene Cuancepo ro Lyxsn—Cuaracter oF THE 
Towxs—FEpwarp's Fatuerk RESOLVES TO PUT 
HIM TO A TRADE—EpwankD MAKES THE AC- 
QUAINTANCE OF AN ORIGINAL Gentus—Mr. Ea- 
SEL’S INTEREST IN| HIM—EpWARD'’s AMBITION 
ro necome A prem or THe Portrrare Pawrer 
—Mar. Eases seeks ms ratnen—THe Inter- 
VIEW AND ITs RESULT—EpDWARD IS BOUND TO 
A SuokMAKER AND Js INITIATED INTO THE MYS- 
TERY OF CUTTING PEGS. 

The very pleasant and thriving town of Lynn 
is the Paradise of shoemakers! Its young men, 
early transferred from the cradle to the last, cut 
teeth and leather in the same time; and its pretty 
maidens learn to bind shoes with the induction of 
their a,b, abs! Lovers exchange hearts over a 
kid-slipper, and swear eternal fidelity npon a lap- 
stone. If they would get married they ask old 
Dr. Waxend, the parson, if he will stitch them 
together, and they pay him in hides and shoe- 
Whipping their children they call tan- 


The lit- 
tle boys swear “by hides and leather!” and play at 


ning, and the rod they use is a cowhide. 


games which they call “high and low quarter,” 
and ‘heel and toe.” A child newly born is a lap- 
stone, and the ages of children are known by the 
Boys are calle! 
rights and girls lefts; an old maid is an ‘‘odd slip- 
per,” and a bachelor an “‘odd boot.” The street 
door to their dwellings are “insteps,” and a man 
The fields about the 
town are “patches,” and a fellow half-seas-over is 
“half-soled.” 
they directly calculate the number of pegs it will 
make, and when they behold bees at work they 
reflect that the only end of wax isa wax-end. 


in an overcoat is **fuxed.” 


They never see an oak tree but 


They look on all cattle and sheep as only leather 
growing, and believe hogs were only made to pro- 
duce bristles lis lap-stones would pave Broad- 
way, and its lasts, if piled together, would make 
a monument higher than that fo be on Banker's 
Hill 

Such is Lynn, the vast cordwainery of the 
Union, the great emporium of shoes, and, indeed, 
the home of honest industry and permanent do- 
mestic prosperity. But what affinity the father 
of our hero discovered bet ween calico-printing and 


jshueemaking, that should induce him to move 


thither, is not very clear. Ina fow days after his 
arrival, having established himself once more in 
hie bosiness, he had leisure to turn his atféntion 
to Edward, whom he was anxious to put to a trade 


before the “idle habits’ he had given such very 
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grave evidence of inclining to, should be fixed too 
firmly to be easily eradicated. His intentions had 
not yet been communicated to the subject of them; 


and, as it was near the close of the week he re- | 


solved, as was his custom when le had any im- 
portant matter to settle, to put it off until the 
Sabbath, when he intended to acquaint him with 
his views in reference to him, and in the mean- 
while make choice of some good man with whom 
to place him. His determination, however, to 
await the leisure and quiet of the Sabbath to com- 
municate with his son upon his future pursuits in 
life, was given up in a few moments after it had 
been furmec, on account of # new and unexpected 
exhibition of the boy’s ‘vicious propensities.” 

It chanced that in the same street in which he 
lived was the humble aportment of an itinerant 
portrait painter, who, in the absence of tavern 
signs to grace with heads of Generals and Com- 
modores, deluded certain of the citizens of Lynn 
into the belief that their visages were far more 
distinguished than many great men’s, and that 
posterity called for their preservation on “im- 
mortal canvas, three feet by two.” These per- 
petrations finished, instead of being hung froma 
Sign-post as their conspicuous merit deserved they 
should be, were suspended in the “best parlors” 
of the self-satisfied cordwainers. Thus the paint- 
er was kept in shoe-leather, and by other crooks 
and turns equally ingenious managed to keep star- 
vation on the outside of his door. 

Edward's attention, the first day of his arnval 
in Lynn, had been drawn from the numerous signs 
of *Hlides and Leather,” “Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturer” that distinguished nearly every shop 
door, by a little tin plate on which was conspicu- 
ously painted in yellow imitation gold letters on 
a black ground, “EDWARD FITZCLARENCE 
EASEL, Portrait and Historical Painter. Wark 
Ix.” Beneath it was the portrait of a fat citizen 
of the town in a black cuat, white cravat and 
paste breast pin. E!ward stuod before it with 
pleased surprise. He had seen but one portrait in 


his life before, painted by a deaf mute named | 


Brewer, who passed through his native village and 
took his landlord's likeness as an offset to a cer- 
tain account of meals and lodgings rendered. E!- 
ward now gazed on this wonderful production be- 
fore him with an interest that seemed to increase 
instead of abate. His mind had instantly detect- 
ed the relationship between it and sculpture, and 
a new field of thought opened and expanded be- 
fore him! Rude as it was he saw in it the shadow 
of the wing of the spirit that had passed over his 
own soul. It occurred to him as he looked that 
painting was the eye and sculpture the hand of the 
Divinity! for this was the only way he could ex- 
press in words the idea of the impression the two con- 
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veyed his original and thinking mind. Once while 
he was thus gazing upon it the painter was observ- 
ing him from within, through the window; and, 
in the vanity of his heart, referring the glowing 
animation visible on Edward’s expressive fice, to 
the eflect of his own genius, enstamped upon the 
canvas, he left a sign which he was painting and 
went to the door, with his brush in one hand and 
his palette in the other. 

“So, my man, you seem to know a good pic- 
ture when you see it!” he said, in a condescend- 
ing tone. 

Edward started as if he had been guilty of some 
intrusion upon the premises and was about to has- 
ten away, when the painter added, 

“No, no! Come in and I'll show you something 
that'll make your mouth water. It an’t every 
day Lynn finds any one, either man, woman or 
child, that ean stop to admire one of my pictures! 
Every body is thinking about shoes—wourten cut- 
ting and binding—men soleing and heeling—boys 
saving pegs, and gals sewing leather, from morn- 
ing till night! No bedy has a moment to spare. It is 
shoes, suoes, SHOES' One would think the whole 
worid was barefoot and Lynn had contracted to 
shoe it before Christmas! Come in, my man!” 

Edward smiled at the man’s words and manner 
and entered his room. It was a rude apartment 
with a strip of old carpet laid across the floor; a 
breadth of green baize nailed on one side against 
the wall; while another piece the size of four 


panes of glass, was hung at the window. In one 
corner were several pieces of canvas with their 
backs outward; and leaning against the wall were 
three portraits, viz: of a prim journeyman shoe- 
maker, an old lady in spectacles, and a little child: 
the young man looked as if he had swallowed a 
ramrod and it had puckered his mouth and set his 
neck awry; the old lady as if she had been eating 
sour apples, and the child’s face like any thing in 
the world but a child’s face! it looked like a young 
pig with a cap on and tied under the throat with 
a lilae ribbon. 

Upon a rade sort of easel was placed a sign- 
board, on which the painter was at work when 
Edward's admiration of the portrait drew him to 
his door. The words “Nathan Brad, Shoema- 
ker,” were chalked out upon it in fanciful letters, 
for Edward Fitzclarence Easel, Exq., did not disdain 
to eke out his pittance by painting signs! There 
was a broken table near it covered with a medley 
of paint pots and brushes. © Two maimed chairs, 
'and, in the corner, an X-bedstead with a starved 

mattress, and one or two implements of cookery 
completed his furniture. The room seemed, how- 
ever, to be filled with litter of one kind or anoth- 
er, old coats, shoes, boots, brogans, hats, dirty 
| shirts and stockings, odd gloves, hair brushes, sus- 
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penders, thrown together in most admired confu- 
Mr 


1ppeare 


sion and contempt of order and neatness, 
Easel, himeelf, was, as to his oersenal 


ance, in hormony with all arownd him 


| 


His hor 


was long to his shoulders and brushed desper itely | 


back from his forehead, tangled and unkempt and 
splashed here and there with the varus ¢ olors he 
Ile 


wore artil olack stock beneath which Mapped a 


had habitually wiped into it from his fiogers 


broad shirt rufile begrimed and bespittered, to 


display which, his vest was thrown open to the 


lowest button. Instead of a coat he wore a green 


calico morning wrapper; and his puntaloons, with | 


the straps unbuttoned for want of the buttons, 


were rolled up and reposing on the top of a pair, 


of square-toed boots, in which his leys were en- 


eased. Add tv all ‘an eye with fine frenzy ro!ling,” | 
and that peculiar look of elevated contempt and | 
self-satisfaction which a man wears who, like Mr. | 
Fitzclarence Easel, feels himself a great unappre- | 
ciated genius in the midst of an undiscriminating | 


public, and the portrait of the Portrait Painter will 
be completed. 

“So, young man! you are a stranger in town, 
I presume!” said Mr. Fitzelarence Easel, throwing 


himself in an attitude before his sign, as pre imi- | 


nary to the execution in yellow paint of the initial 
N. of Nathan. ‘You seem to like the old lady 
in specs,” he added, without waiting for a reply, 
seeing his visiter engaged in surveying this speci- 
men of his skill; “that is what I call my “chef de 


oovrey! that is Latin, and means the cap-sheaf of 


Look at them spectickcles! Did you ever see 
You can put your 


all! 
anything more true to life? 
fingers behind ‘um and take ‘um right off and not 
touch the old lady's eyebrows! Sir, I intend to 
send that to the Gallery of Fine Artsin New York, 
sir, at the Clinton Hall, sir! Talk of Sir Benja- 
min West, and Sulley, and Inman, and Ingham, 
and Harding! | tell you, sir, if they should see 
that they would murder me! Yes, sir, murder me! 
I should not live anhour! Envy, envy! But 
I'll die a martyr! I feel it in me, sir! I feel it!” 
Edward looked surprised, stared, and thought 
to himself that Mr. Easel was a very odd but a 
very extraordinary person; and his inexperience 
saw in the picture all the painter could have 
wished. He looked at it and then at him with 
awe, and felt convinced he was the greatest man 
living. 
make your mouth water,” he added, seeing the 
effect he had produced; “Look here, sir, just one 
moment, and then tell me what you think of this!” 
And here the painter took from the corner a black 
looking canvas and stuck it with an emphasis 
over the sign on the easel. “Just walk round 
here, young man! Stand with your feet toeing 


thitanark P've chelked onthe foort That's it' 





“But that is not the piece I said would | 
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Now look! What do you think of that, sir” and 
Mr. Easel stood a little to one side rubbing his 
hands together and looking alternately from Ed- 
ward to the painting. 

Eiward saw ataglance that it was a portrait 
of Mr Easel hinseli—but in such a guise that 
none but a painter's or seulptor’s eye could have 
recoun zetit. There was no drapery but a -hirt 
and cast fir off the 
shoulders, exposing the nak: d bust of an athleta. 


thrown open at the breas 


The hair was dishevelled and thrown wil! about 
the herd ard temples; the head was elevated as 
in a sort of fierce reverie, while the dark eye 
seemed to blaze through the c'ots of matted hair 


The 


teeth were displayed and the face wore a look of 


that overhung the ba k_ projecting brow 


It looked like a maniac, or as one of 
Yet it 
Edward gazed 


wild scorn. 
the “demons coming out of the tombs!” 
strikingly resembled the painter. 
with fixed horror—and with paralyzed sensibili- 
ties, before he could realize that the appalling 
thing was unreal. 

‘Hla! you see the likeness! Itis me, is it not?” 
Who painted it?” 

“I, myself!” 

“You take your own picture, sir?” asked Ed- 
ward, who had never conceived the possibility of 
an artist painting his own portrait. 

“Yes sir, in a looking-glass! See! I'll show 


“Yes, sir. 


you!” 


With these words, Mr. Easel stripped himself to 
his shirt, turned it back over his herculean shoul- 
ders, thrust desperately his fingers through his 
locks, bringing those in front down over his eyes, 
and then distorting his features and looking at the 
ceiling, threw himself into the identical attitude 
of the painting before the amused and wondering 
Edward! 

“There, sir! Is it like?” he asked, nervously, 
looking at the same time like the devil. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Edward, astonished at the 
faithfulness of the likeness. 

“Yes, sir! I knew you woald instantly recog- 
nize it! It is original, sir! my own conception! 
The Genius of Painting personified! I think I 
have the true features of Genius, and my eye, 
they tell me, flashes fire at times, when I think 
hard! 
curl, sir! 
see it! 
have been chosen, than myself, to personify the 
Genius of Painting! I shall astonish the world 
with it, sic! I mean to goto England! D—n Italy! 
I won't look at it! Let such as have to learn go 
there! I, sir, [have no more to learn! I would 
snap my fingers at the Emperor of Russia! | will 
take his portrait and immortalize him! After ages 
she 'Tack We t Pimeeree PR onl 


And I am assured 1 have the true Byronic 
look again at the mouth, and you'll 
No better subject, I feel convinced, could 


! 
' 


owns 





_- —— 


the answer shall be, ‘He whose po: trait was paint- 
ed and h+nded down to us by the immortal Easel!’ ” 


Edward listened with an equal inclination of 


laughter and awe; fur, while speaking, the half- 
naked painter had risen from his chair, and was 
striding backward and forward through the room, 
making the strangest gestures with his hands, 
and presenting altogether a must wild and ludi- 
crous appearance. Nevertheless, the 
rienced boy saw on the canvas before him what, 


mex pe- 
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oe 





‘eyes the well-defined outline of his immortal 


to his mind, were evidences of greatness; and re- 


spect restrained him within the decorous bounds 
of gravity. 

Mr. Easel paused and fixed his gaze awhile on 
vacancy, and then resumed his dressing-gown and 
brush, and in silent dignity began to paint upon 
the capital letter N. 
dered how a great mind like Mr. Easel’s could 
descend to such mere mechanical employment.— 
But he was not less surprised than was Mr. Easel 
himself, that his country, by its neglect, should 
suffer so great a genius as he felt himself to be, so 
to degrade its celestial birth and immortal destiny! 
He seemed to be aware of the nature of Edward's 
thoughts. 

“Ah, young youth,” he said, with a sigh, as he 
put the last finishing stroke to the second letter 
of Mr. Brad's christian-pame, “ab, itis the fate 
of genius to know extremes! Genius cannot 
starve. I paint portrai's for immortality! and let- 
How would you like to be a 
portrait painter, my boy, and take a draft on pos- 


ter signs for bread! 


terity as your reward?” 

“I sould like to paint portraits, but I do not 
think I should like to paint signs,” answered Ed- 
ward, 

“You would like the roses, but not the thorns. 
Can you paint?” 

“No, sir; | never tried.” 

[ wanta lad to help me, 
No—take tis 
If you can do 


“Suppose you try! 
and to talk to! Here's a brush! 
red chalk and try and draw, first 
any thing I'll engage you! Does your father make 
shoes?—but of course he does!” 
“No, sir. 
“Ti he don’t make shoes, he'll starve in Lynn, 


He is a calico-printer.” 
and then you'll have to do something! Comme, sir, 
try what you are good for! 
good paintings, and ought to know something of 
the elements. Try it on that smooth canvas ” 
Edward took the chalk, and pausing an instant, 
as if thinking of a subject, his eye fell on the pie- 
ture of the Genius of Pain ing. Instantly his 
rapid hand began to cover the canvas with boid 
outlines! The painter, who had turned to his 
lettering, heard the noise of the fast moving 
chalk, and looking up, saw at a glance what he 


was doing. Like magic, there grew before his 


You area judge of 


Head of Genius. A few master touches gave the 
effect of the hair, and half a dozen strokes, this 
way and that, completed theneck and bust. Dur 
ing the whole time, the boy scarcely took his 
eyes from the painting he was covying, suffering 
his hand to move over the canvas by a sort of in- 
stinctive inspiration, as if the fingers sympathized 
with the image formed upon the brain. Edward 
gave the last bold touch, and then looked up. 
The painter stared at him for an instant, asa 
man might be supposed to st-re on beholding a 
sparrow suddenly grow into an eagle before his 
eyes! He then impulsively kicked over his easel, 
sign and all, cast his brush at the opposite wall, 


| and shied his palette at the ceiling, and springing 


Edward looked, and won- | 
annoyance and alarm of Edward, who, in the 


toward him, hugged him in his arms, much to the 


simplicity of his nature, saw nothing in what he 
had done, and the like of which he had done bet- 
ter a hundred times before, to produce such an 
effect. 

“You shall be a painter!” he cried, with rap- 
ture. ‘Genius is in the boy! I will have the 
honor of bringing it out! I will be a Cicerony to 
you, and show you to an admiring and applaud- 
ing world! Who ever saw any thing like this!” 
and he stood before the sketch, admiring it. “I 
could sot have done it better, myself! You shall 
be my pupil! I will immortalize you! We'll go 
to Europe—to Italy—no, d—n Italy! they’d suck 
you dry there of all your genius, the vampyres! 
We'll both start to-morrow! Can you paiut?” 

“| don’t know, sir—I never tried.” 

“Never trird! So you said before! Where’s 
your father? Have you got any mother, brothers, 
or sisters?” 

Edward replied satisfactorily to these rapid 
questions, and then forthwith Mr. Easel determin- 
ed to go and see his father. 

You'll be my pupil, hey?” 

“Yes sir—if futher gives his consent,” answer- 
ed Edward, delighted at the idea—even under so 
whimsical a teacher as Mr. Easel—of engaging in 


| a pursuit so congenial with his taste and feelings. 


His genius, it is true, lay in modeling; but a talent 
for drawing 1s always the first step even to this, 
and painting is cousin-german, if not twin-sister, 
to sculpture. 

Mr. Easel hastily exchanged his calico wrapper 
for a thread-bare black coat, and covered his ro- 
mantic locks with a straw hat with an exceedingly 
narrow brim. Thus accoutred, he sallied forth, 
with Edward to show him the way to his father’s 
shop. The plain mechanic was in the act of put- 
ting up a calico press, and was in his shirt sleeves, 
with a hammer in his hand. He merely looked 


‘round as Mr. Easel came to the open door, and 
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was resuming his work, when his eye fell on | 
Edward, of whom he was at the moment gravely 

thinking. He then looked a second time at the 

painter. 

“Sir,” said Easel, making a low bow, “‘permit 
me to congratulate you on being the father of so 
promising a genius as this young youth beside me! 
Sir, he will immortalize your name! I take to 
myself the honor of first discoveting this unknown 
mine—this concealed flower—thia hiddea gem— 
this, this—yes, sir, this chef de oovrey of the age!” 
Here he took hold of Edward; who, half mortified 
and awed at his father’s stern looks, would have 
given up all his brilliant hopes of “immortality” 
to be once fairly out in the street again; for his 
instinctive notions of propriety, which stood him 
in the place of knowledge of the world and of men, 
told him his new friend was making a very ridicu- 
lous figure in the eyes of his cool, discerning pa 
rent. He felt quite ashamed of his company!— ! 
Nevertheless, he secretly hoped his father would 
give his consent for him to become a portrait 
painter. 

“Will you beso kind as to explain yourself, 
sir,” said his father, with impatience in his usual- 
ly calm tone. 

“I see 1 must explain,” answered the painter, 
contemptuously, ‘for I perceive, sir, you are 
wholly ignorant of the treasure you possess. I 
mean your son—this young youth! Witha piece 
of red chalk, sir, he can cut a figure on can- 
vas ic 

“But who are you, that cut such a figure your- 
self, friend?” 

“Who? .dskwhoam I? Not know me?” de- 
manded Mr. Easel, with such real surprise that 





he should be asked such a question by any man 
who had been twelve hours in Lynn, that Edward 
could not but feel mortified at his father’s igno- 
rance; “J, sir, 7 am Easev!” 

‘And who, pray, is Easel? asked the calico- 
printer, with a slight smile. 

** ‘Not to know me, argues yourself unknown,’ 


as the immortal Michel Angelo said to King 
Richard,” answered Mr. Easel, with sovereign , 
contempt. “I am Edward Fitzclarence Easel, 
Esquire, Historical and Portrait Painter!” said the 
painter, pompously. “I have, sir, by the mere 
force of my own penetration, ai’ed by my superior | 
judgment, discovered the inherent and hitherto 
hidden genius of your son. It is my wish to have 
him as my pupil, that 1 may develope the won- | 
derful talent he possesses, for the honor of his 
country, and the benefit of all future ages, in- 
cluding posterity! It is, sir, my intention, sir, to | 
take him to England, sir, and Jtaly—d—n Italy!— | 
they’d ” 

‘“My friend,” interrupted the Quaker, sternly, 











“you may take yourself off where you choose, so 
you speedily quit my premises.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Easel, opening wide his 
large eyes. 

*- Leave my shop, sir,”’ repeated the calico-print- 
er, ina tore that the painter felt was not to be 
trifled with, at the same time slipping the ham- 
mer through his hand, till he held it by a firm 
grasp near the end, 


‘ 


“You are a brute, sir,” ered the indignant 
Easel, retreating with slow dignity, facing him; 
‘never to have heard of me was proof enough of 
it, and this confirms it. Vl paint your infernal 
portrait, sir, and sell it to the next tavern-keeper 
that wants a Saracen’s Head! Ill do it, sir! And 
I'll make a painter of the young youth in spite of 
you!” 

*You will, will you,” said the Quaker, with a 
flash of the eye, springing forward and seizing 
him by the throat as he reached the last step of 
the door; “if I catch you speaking to the boy 


‘again I'll not leave two joints together in your 


wretched body.”’ With this inenace, he cast him 
from him several feet, and coolly re-entered his 
shop. Edward was in the door, and his shrinking 
form first encountered his glance. 

“So, sir, you have not been a week in Lynn, 
and have already made this vagabond acquaint- 
ance! If I know you to speak to him again, Vil 
thrash you within an inch of your life. So, sir, 
it is time you were learning a trade. Come along 
with me!” 

Edward was silent at this reproof, and his sensi- 


, tive spirit shrank within him more at the idea of 


being put to some distasteful trade than at his fa- 
ther’s displeasure; thorgh he felt grieved that the 
bias of his own inclinations should run counter to 
his father’s wishes and hopes of him. Without a 
word he obeyed, and followed him along the 
street, scarcely able without running to keep up 
with his rapid steps. At length they came be- 
fore a row of low wooden buildings, in a narrow 
side street, every one of which was occupied by 
shoe-makers. Edward’s heart misgave bim! He 
foresaw his fate. The incessant sound of a hun- 
dred hammers falling upon lap-stones, went to his 
soul. ‘They walked along and stopped before one 
of better appearance than the rest, and his father 
entered it. A plain, middle-aged man, with iron 
spectacles, was at work on his bench, surrounded 
by halfa dozen workmen. Edward glanced hasti- 
Jy around the little apartment. It was hung with 
lasts and paper patterns, shoes cut out ready for 
the binder, and with rows of new boots. The 
floor was covered with shreds and patches of 
white and black leather, and broad red hides, 
with curiously shaped pieces cut ovt of them, and 
in the midst was an old bucket of dirty water, in 
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which soles were soaking. All of the workmen | 
were in their shirt sleeves, which were rolled up | 
above the ellows, and each wore a leathern-apron, | 
fastened across his shoulders by straps. Some 
were sewing pieces of leather together with waxed 
threads, with a bristle skilfully fastened to the 
well-waxed end for a needle, the holes for it to 
enter being made by a sharp bent awl; others 
were hammering pieces of leather on a broad flat 
etone placed on their knees, occasionally dipping 
it in the pail of black water to give it supple- 
ness. 





The old man looked up from his work as they 
entered, and then continued pegging a heel until | 
he had completed the semi-circular row. 

**Hard at work, friend Nathan,” said the cali- | 


co-printer, who had waited for him to get through; | 
| 
} 





“| have at lergth concluded to bind my boy to 
you, since I spoke to you about it yesterday. He 
is active and industrious enough if you keep him 
to work.” 

“Is this the lad?” asked Nathan Brad, through 
his nose, peering sharply at Edward over the top 
of his iron spectacles; ‘well I guess he won’t find 
time to be idle here.” Edward saw by a side 
glance that the apprentices stole a luok at each 
other and smiled when he said this, as if they 
could one and all bear testimony to the truth of 
it. ‘*When do you want to send him?” 


“Atonce! Dll leave him now and you can go 
with me to the ’squire’s and get his indentures 
inade out.” 

‘*Well,” drawled the shoe-maker, in that de- 
liberative way peculiar to all Yankees who use 
this word as a sign of reluctant assent; and re- 
moving his apron, and putting on his brown coat 
and old white hat he sallied forth to seal the pur- 
chase of Edward’s freedom. 

The two had not proceeded five steps from the 
door, when Edward ran and impulsively seized 
his father’s hand. 

“Oh, sir, do not bind me toa shoe-maker—I 
can never like it—indeed I never shall!” 


His father was moved by the earnestness of his 
manner and his evident anguish of mind; but the 
old slioe-maker laughed and said— 

“Ah, I see! High notions! Soon bring them 
down! Nothing like strap and lap-stone for such 
boys!” 

“Oh, father do not bind me!” he cried, shrink- 
ing behind him from his new master. 

“Well, well, my son, I will not for more than 
three years at any rate. You will then be nine- 
teen and old enough to know the wisdom of stay- 
ing till you are twenty-one. Go back to the shop 
and make up your mind to do your duty.” 

Edward felt that further expostulation would 
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be useless, and returned to the society of those 
who were to be his future companions. 

Within an hour our hero became Nathan Brad's 
slave (there is no use in mincing words) for three 
years, and with an old leather apron tied round 
his waist, and a dull knife in his hand, he sat the 
whole day upon a tub placed bottom upward in 
a corner of the shop cutting pegs, and sighing 
over the remembrance of his friend Mr. Easel and 
his wonderful paintings. (To be Continued.) 


(Original.) 


TWILIGHT. 


Silently the shades of evening 
Gather round my lonely door; 

Silently they call before me, 
Faces | shall see no more. 


Oh! the lost—the unforgotten ! 
Tho’ the world be oft forgot; 
Oh! the shrouded and the lonely, 
In our hearts they perish not! 


Living in these silent hours, 
When our spirits only blend— 
They unlink’d with earthly trouble; 
We still hoping for its end. 


Oh! how thick such memories cluster, 
Like the stars when storms have pass’d; 
Pointing up to that far Heaven 
We shall find in peace at last! 
Mt. Dillon. It Tristo. 


Tue most Perrect Beauty.—That is not the 
most perfect beauty which in public would attract 
the greatest observation; nor even that which the 
statuary would admit to be a faultless piece of 
clay, kneaded up with blood. But that is true 
beauty,which has not only a substance, but a spirit, 
a beauty that we must intimately know, justly to 
appreciate; a beauty lighted up in conversation, 
where the mind shines as it were through its cask- 
et, where, in the language of the poet, “the elo- 
quent blood spoke in her cheeks, and so distinetly 
wrought, that we might almost say her body 
thoug!:it.” An order and a mode of beauty which, 
the more we know, the more we accuse ourselves 
for not having before discovered those thousand 
graces which bespeak that their owner hasa soul. 
This is that beauty which never cloys, possessing 
charms as resistless as the fascinating Egyptian, 
for which Anthony wisely paid the bauble of the 
world—a beauty like the rising of his owa Italian 
sus, always enchanting, never the same. 


Bulwer says that honesty exists in the breeches 
pocket, and likewise that worth makes the man, 
and the more a man is woth the worthier he is. 
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(Origin al.) Col. Courtney, the futher of Laura, was fast 
RETRI BI UTION. verging on his three score years and ten. He had 
lived in troublous times, and had borne with a 

philosophic mind their hardships. Possessing an 
ardent temperament, and a true consciousness of 
CHAPTER L right, he was one of that gallant band of patriots 


BY JOHN W. GEYER, M. D. 





“Julia, you are most welcome! I want your) Who signalized themselves in the Revolution, by 
advice. You must know that the 10th of next | their ‘deeds in arms’ in resisting the oppression of 


month I will be eighteen years old, and as usual the mother country. And many an interesting 
sceve of early life could he recount to admiring 


hearers. Upon the dawn of peace he returned to his 
patrimonial estate in Maryland, participating, with 
heartfelt gratitude to the Disposer of events, in the 
He was ever happy 


on my birth-day, I ain going to have a party. See, 
here isa list of those to be invited. What do 
you think of it?” 

“Why, really, Laura, I think you have left out 
one, who I thought was rather a favorite of yours.” | general joy of the colonies. 





“You mean ” through a long course of years in the frequent op- 
“Herbert Wyland.” portunities his means afforded of dispensing his 


charities to the needy and time-worn; nor were 
his enjoyments interrupted, until death with ruth 
about his visits at our honse, and drawing their | less hands wrested from his arms his companion of 
conclusions respecting myself as the cause.” more than forty years, and now no worldly tie of 

“And who are the people, Laura, that talk so? | Consanguinity remained to comfort his declining 


Those who are envious of his regard, and jealous | yea's, but his daughter whom we have introduced 
of yours.” to the reader. Laura was all the fond heart of a 


parent could have desired. ‘Formed in nature’s 
finest mould,’ she added to that grace of beauty 
which is peculiar to the ladies of the more south- 
ern states, an elegance of manner, and a mind 
richly stored with useful information. She was 


“And this is what [ want your advice upon.— 
Mr. Trenton says that peuple are already talking 


“J will confess, Julia, were I to consult my feel- 
ings, Herbert Ws land should be of the party, but 
you know he isa stranger among us; and though 
1 am far from suspecting him to be other than he 
seems, yet it is wel! to be cautious how we admit 


on terms of equality those with whose characters | altogether a prize, as the gentlemen of her ac- 


” quaintance would say when speaking of Ler, worth 


we are wholly unacquainted. 
securing; but conscious of her superiority, few ouly 


“This caution, Laura, is commendable, and our 
approached ber in the character of suitors; among 
hat few was Walter Trenton, who, from the fami- 
liarity with which he was received by the family 
was supposed to be a formidable rival to any who 
would aspire to her hand. Walter Trenton, until 
as your party would afford him. His profession | he attained to the years of his majority, was the 


sex would not have so often to complain, if rr 
entitles him toa respectable standing in socicty; ward of Col. Courtney, under whose guardianship 


were more observed. I regret Mr. Wyland is so 
much a stranger among us; and he will of neces- 

sity regret being excluded from so favorable an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted in our town 


he was sent at a proper age toa reputable college 
in the north, where he remained till he graduated, 
and returning to his old neighborhood lived a gen- 


and though your determination at present may be 
a wise one, I venture to predict that time will 


remove all subsequent scruples. But what says 
tleman of leisure. His disposition was domineer- 


your father? Here he is; let him speak for him- 
ing, proud and haughty to his inferiors in for- 


self.” 
‘Well girls! what mischief are you concerting?” 
“None, father; we were only talking about the 


+ 


tune; but to his equals, mild and conciliatory; 
among whom such was his desire to become a 
favorite, that his conduct would frequently be 
characterized with that fawning sycophancy, so 
much at enmity with human dignity and integrity 
of purpose, 

Col. Courtney was not properly speaking a man 
of the world. le was fond of retirement. It will 
not therefore be surprising that Trenton acquired 


propriety of inviting Mr. Wyland to my party. 

“Aha! Mr Wyland is the subject of your dis- 
course, is he? I would not have Mr. Wyland grow 
too suddenly in the favor of the ladies, lest he might 
make himself enemies with the men: The latter is 
more likely to be of most advantage to him; as it 
cannot reasonably be expected he will have eatny 
clients of the former. They seldom seek council; | an influence over him, which his apparent solici- 
and generally settle their diflerences by arbitration. | tude for his health, and frequent visits, seemed 
But to be serious; | am Mr. Wyland’s friend, and | more and more to increase. Laura regarded him 
whenever I go to law he stall be my attorney; | in the light of an old acquaintance, in whom she 
but there are degrees in friendship.” | placed much confidence, though her penetration 

“Then, Julia, [suppose he must not be invited.” | discovered traits in his character which she did 





~ 











no' like. She was careless of the report that he 
was her accepted suitor; weli knowing that contra- 
diction in such matters often tends to confimation. 
She had asked his advice playfully, as to the pro- 
priety of inviting Herbert Wyland to her anniver- 
sary party, and his reply, though cautiously made, 
led her to suspect that there existed other reasons 


for his objection to the invitation than that of 


his being a stranger among them. There is 


something in the first appearance of some individ | 


uals that conciliates esteem. Herbert Wyland 
was such aman, Frank, generous and unsuspect- 


ing, he entered upon the theatre of life, fortune- 


less except a mind by nature strong and vigorous, 


and which by art had been made the repository 
of the choicest treasures of knowledge. 

Wealth and learning are passports for the voy- 
ager through life. Both 
Adverse winds and unexpected 
storms may wreck the hopes bui!t upon the form- 


will confer character 
and authority. 


er; but winds, nor storms, nor shoals, nor sand- 
bars are likely to shake the security which is 
afforded by the latter, when aided by a virtuous 
discipline. Herbert, after finishing isis collegiate 
course, and completing his legal! studies under the 
direction of a distinguished preceptor, emigrated 
to his present residence, where he had been about 
three montlis. 


During this time a case was pending in court, 


in which Col. Courtney was a party, and who en- 


gaged Herbert as assistant counsel. It was while 


this suit was pending, that he became acquainted | 


with Laura, in his business visits at her father’s 
house. His effort upon the day of trial, and the 
favorable termination of the suit, gave him an en- 
viable standing in the community, and won the 


friendly regard of his client, who gave him a | 


warm invitation to continue his visits, at his plea- 
sure. After being apprised of this feeling, evine- 
ed on the prt of the Colonel to Herbert, the 
reader will perhaps be surprised at his objection to 
his being invited to the party, which was mani- 
fested in his reply to his daughter. Trenton had 
hinted to him this course; as also, the caution 
which Laura expressed but did not feel, and which 
was commended by her friend, Julia Maxwell, in 
the conversation which commences our narrative. 

It was a pleasant evening in April. The gen- 
tle reeze which fanned the blossoming foliage was 
redolent with fragrance; while a golden sunset 
tinged with variegated rays the light vapors that 
floated above the horizon. 

‘A party, who had been enjoying themselves on 
horseback, were returning in merry mood to the 
place from whence they set out, heedless of dan- 
ger oralarm. A lady, whose horse was unman- 
ageable, wis unwillingly in advance of the rest, 
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| when the report of a gun started him at full speed, 
and threatened her with imminent peril. Con- 
scious of her situation, she screamed for help, 
‘when a gentleman on the road seized the bridle, 
and in thus hazarding his own life, succeeded in 
saving that of the fair rider. 
“A thousand thanks, Mr. Wyland, for your 
gal'antry,” exclaimed the lady, when she recov- 
, ered from her fright. 

“Not one,” replied Herbert; “I only obeyed the 
dictates of humanity, and should have been hap- 
py in resening the most abject from danger; but 
am inexpressibly so, in haying rendered this ser- 
vice to Miss Courtney!” 


on, 





iy, Mr. Wyland! this is no time for compli- 
ments!” 
Atthatinstan!, Walter Trenton and Julia Max- 


well rode up, and congratulated Laura upon her 


timely escape. Julia was warm in expressing her 
admiration of the noble conduct of Herbert, who, 


replying properly, turned to Laura, and presenting 


| his arm, offered te be her escort to her father’s 
house, which was in sight. She thanked him, 
| and they proceeded on their way, accompanied by 
Trenton and Julia, who, finding Laura safe, had 

| not alighted from their horses. 

|} ‘Mr. Trenton,” observed Julia, ‘do you not 

‘think Mr. Wyland very prepossessing?” 

‘Appearances are often deceptive,” replied he. 

“True; but I think a physiognomist would give 

| him a good character.” 

| “Which judgment time might reverse.” 

| “And might confirm. Butcome! Mr. Trenton, 
| shall I hold your horse *till you get down; or will 
| een get of first, and assist me?” 

“Pardon my absence, Julia! the darkness pre- 
| vented my seeing the gate.” And, helping her 
off, they entered the yard leading to the house, 


followed in a few minutes by Herbert and Laura. 


Ifere Herbert bade adieu, and left them, plead- 
ing business as his excuse. 


Col. Courtney joined 
| with his daughter and Julia in commendation of 
| the act of Herbert in rescuing the former, and de- 
| clared that he must be among the invited guests 
| to the party; and Trenton, with a view to appear 
disinterested, and to please the Colonel, assented 
with aseeming grace to the proposition. The party 
| was to take place that evening week; and next 
| day cards of invitation were distributed. 


The residence of Col. Courtney was situated 
half a mile from F , and from its size and im- 


posing appearance, was called the Mansion. 
* * * * * * 


The evening of the party arrived. The large 
old hall was brilliantly illuminated, and tastefully 
| festooned and garlanded with flowers. Moving 

strains of lively music diffused its cheerful influence 
jamong the ghests, and recollections of the past 
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and hopes of the future were alike forbidden to be | a three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, to spend 
indulged, in the full enjoyment of the present. his furlough with his relatives in F . Hewas 
Age, with his “farrowed cheek and wrinkled | the accepted suitor of Julia Maxwell, and their 
brow;”’ and youth, with his buoyant air and elas- dispositions accorded well witheach other. Many 
tic step; and beauty, with her virgin charms and] were the pleasant rambles during this delightful 
approving smiles—all contributed, in their appro-| scasou ef the year they took together among the 
priate sphere of action, to render the eig!teenth | neighboring hills in quest of flowers, in prosecu- 
birth-day of Laura Courtney a memorable one! | tion of a favorite study;—while the pleasure of 
The morning of that day, and Walter Trenton | which pastime was sometimes increased by the 
was gaily talking of the anticipated pleasures of] company of Herbert and Laura, who were ever 
the evening. Now he, of all the assembled crowd, | cheerful and happy in each other's company. 
appeared unmoved by the scene; and standing Heretofore, the slight intercourse between Tren- 
alone by a window, seemed absent and abstracted. | ton and Herbert was characterized on the part of 
“Mr. Trenton,” said Julia Maxwell, approach-| Trenton bya cold and jealous demeanor; but, lat- 
ing him, “you surely have heard some disagreea- | terly, an unaccountable change was visible in his 
ble news, you are so dull thisevening. Beside, | manner. He became apparently fond of Herbert, 
and spoke often in his praise; and he, not suspect- 


it is well you are not jealous, for see, Mr. Wy- 
ing his sincerity, treated him with a degree of 


land is ” 
“Is what, Julia?”—and, turning round, he saw 


Herbert and Laura, ‘the observed of all olservers,’ 


familiarity whieh he had justly withheld before. 

Sometime afierward, the reception of another 
letter produced the same efiects upon Trenton as 
he exhibited when aceosted by Julia, at the party. 
He procecded to the Mansion, and found Laura 


leading off the dance;—after a moment, collecting 
himself, he added: “Mr. Wyland is highly honor- 
ed. But, Julia, excuse me; I have a slight head- 
ache, and must try if the air won't refresh me.” alone; and she, surprised at his serious manner, 

“Do try,” replied Julia, “fur believe me you 
need some antidote, and [I hope when you return 


begged to know the cause. 
“Could I persuade myse!f, Laura, that you feel 


you wiil be yourself again.” anxie'y fur my happiness, | would not thus ap- 


Julia’s hand was not solicited to form another 


’ 


pear.’ 
“Can you doubt it, Mr. Trenton? Are you not 


cotillion; and shortly after seeing Mr. Trenton, 


whose spirits seemed revived, dancing the second | my father’s best friend? and is not that a sufficient 


choly. “Esteem, Laura! Is that all Lam to receive 
for my adoration of you? You understand me.— 
las your futher never spoken to you un this sub- 


But Julia had unconscionsly guessed right, when 
she spoke of his having heard disagreeable news. 
Hic had received a letter that evening, the contents | ject?” 
of which, in due time, we will give our readers. “You have no cause to complain of my father, 
Nothing having oecurred to interrupt the fes-| Mr. Trenton. Though he has prepared me to 
tivities of the evening, time flow swiftly by, and | expect this declaration from you, he has not at 
the single stroke of the family clock was the sig-/ tempted, nor will he attempt, to influence me 
nal fur separation. against my consent.” 
mera “Laura, say not that you refuse me. I will not 

CHAPTER I. 
Several weeks liad elapsed without producing 


an event either strange ornew. Herbert Wyland 


urge you at present; but, tell me,—are my fears 
correct—has Mr. Wyland no place in your affec- 
tions?” 

“Mr. Wyland has never told me that he desired 
to have.” 

It was true, he hal never told her so in as many 
words; but there is a silence which speaks. There 


had made many influential friends, and his pros- 
pects of professional suecess were daily becoming 
brighter. At the first term of the court, after his 
settling in F——., he had but one client—of whom 
we have spoken—and now, at the session which | js a manner which convinces, and there is a lan- 


had just terminated, he had as many as the oldust guage in the radiant glances of the eye—the lan- 


set with Laura, she fgrgot his previous fur his daughter's esteem?” 
| 


attorney in the town; and owing to his high mental | guage of feeling—of intuition; and the intelligence 
endowments, and many social qualities, he had | it conveys is seldom u.isunderstood. Though the 
become quite a favorite in socicty. The good | force of such communication had made its im- 
opinion Col. Courtney had early formed of him, | pression upon her, she spoke the truth, literally, in 
had increased rather than diminishe!, and he al-j her answer. 

ways manifested pleasure in his company. Oue From the high estimation which Col. Courtney 
of his most intimate and particular frieuds was had of Walter Trenton, who had completely won 


Licut. Newton, who had recently returned from! the old man’s confidence, he had more than onee 





hinted to his daughter that her union with him 
would meet his approbation; bat promised never 
to use authority ina matter in which her happi- 
ness was so intimately concerned. 

Trenton knew the cesire of the Colonel. They 
had talked together on the subject: and from the 
interview which he had with Laura, he felt he 
was not without hope. He liked not, however, 
her evasive reply respecting Herbert, and his sus- 
picions were rather confirmed than removed. 

Meanwhile Herbert continued to visit the Wan- 
sion and from the increased favor with which he was 
received, he could not help indulging the pleas- 
ing idea, that fortane,—which since his residence 
in F 


stow on him the hand of Laura. 


, had been so prodigal, would in time Le- 
But doubts and 
fears would ob!rude upon hin. 


One pleasant afternoon, Julia and Laura, and 
Lieut. Newton, were seated fete a tele, when a ser- 
vant entered and presented some newspapers and 
a letter to Laura, which he had brought from the 
post office. 

Laura took the letter, seeing it was directed to 
her, and handed the papers to Mr. Newton and 
Julia. 
short time, it fell fromm her hands, and she exclaim- 
ed with evident emotion, ‘can this be true!” 


She broke the seal, and after reading a 


‘What, Laura?” replied both friends at once, 
seeing her pale and agitated; ‘‘can what be true?” 

She pointed to the letter, and Mr. Newton tak- 
jng it up was asked by Julia to read it. 


“I do not know whether | am permitted or not,” 
said he. 

“Yes, read it,” observed Laura, recovering in 
some degree her composure; **but stay,—perhaps 
it would not be right to—however you are my 
friends, and I would have your opinion.” The 
letter was as follows: 

“To Miss Courtney— 

“The writer of this feels it a duty to warn the 
unsuspecting against the advances of a certain 
Herbert Wyland, who has taken up his residence 
in F 
the public. He is not what he seems; and retri- 
butive justice will sooner or later arrest his de- 
ceptive career. Let not this caution be unheeded 
for want ofa name. An unfortunate female, the 
victim of his perfidy, who has known better days, 
will answer any inquiries upon application at her 
humble residence at No. st. B 


Just as he finished reading, Walter Trenton enter- 
ed the room, and was proceeding to speak in some 
lively strain, when secing the company regarding 
each other in silent astonishment, suddenly paused, 
and was retreating to the door,—when Mr. New- 
ton called to him to stay. 

“J was fearful that 1 was intruding upon some 


” 
’ . 


, and ingratiated himself in the favor of 
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important deliberation; but since you will not let 
me leave you, | hope you will inform me what 
has produced so serious an impression.”’ 

“I have been reading a letter,” observed Mr. 
Newton. 

“A letter! one would rather suppose it were a 
sermon, from the effect it has produced.” 


‘Read it yourself, then,” replied Lanra, taking 
the letter and handing it to him, ‘‘and I think you 
will find that it is no subject to jest upon. How- 
ever, | dare say we have attached too much im- 
portance to it. J have very little respect for 
anonymons letters.” 

“Wisely spoken, Laura, 
ton. 

‘And I hesitate not,” said Trenton, “to pro- 
nounce ita vile slander upon our friend, dictated, 
perhaps, by envy.” 

“Surely!” replied Julia, ‘some wonderful change 
has come over the spirit of your dream! It has 
been but a short time since you spoke doubtingly 
of Mr. Wyland yourself.” 

“Prue,” answered Trenton; “I was not ac- 
Turning 
to Mr. Newton, he continued—‘‘This occurs very 
opportunely. I understand you are going to B-— 
in a few days; and anxious myself to re-visit the 
scenes of my youth, [ will accompany you; and 


with a view to remove all doubt concerning this 
” 


” 


observed Mr. New- 


quainted with his many virtues then.” 


strange epistle we will call at No. 

“Which, upon reflection I think will be as hard 
to find as the philosopher’s stone,” said Julia. 

‘Indeed I am of the same opinion; but if found, 
would have a very different effect.” 

“Yes, it would change gold into base metal.” 

Col. Courtney entering, was informed of the 
subject of conversation, and evinced much con- 
cern for the attempt to injure the reputation of 
his friend Herbert, as he called him, and advised 
that no alteration of treatment ouglit to be mani- 
fested toward him, unless, contrary to all expec- 
tation, proof of the charges alleged should be 
made apparent. 

The company separating, Laura retired to her 
reom with a troubled spirit. She had a presenti- 
ment of ill; and though the soft notes of music, 
accompanied by the familiar voice of Herbert 
mingled with the gentle breeze of an autumnal 
evening, sounded pleasantly upon her ear, her 
mind was agitated by disagreeable forebodings. 
Naturally, her disposition was as serene and gen- 
tle as the calm surface of the crystal stream 
which reflected the flowers that grew upon its 
banks. Why then this uneasiness? Yesterday 
she was cheerful and happy. Now she was sad 
and melancholy. It was not occasioned by re- 
morse; for she had lived a life of virtue. It was 
not that she had been deprived of the charms of 
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conquest, fur she was no coquette; beside she was | sent. They may serve, however, to explain the 
as beautiful asa Houri. sequel. 

She believed the strange letter she had received It was late in the evening when the travellers 
was libellous in its character. Surely its charges | which started from F At- 
were false; yet they might be true,—and if true | ter supper they went into the reading-room be- 
**** But why was it directed to her? Her | longing to the hotel at which they put up, and 
own heart answered with a sigh! | looking carelessly over the newspapers, their at- 

Who has not endured the dreadful suspense of | tention was arrested by a paragraph noticing the 
uncertainty, when the mind, alternately harrassed recent discovery of a human skeleton found be- 
by hopes and doubts, wishes, but fears to be in-| tween H and M , and supposed to be 
formed. that of a mail-riaer, whose sudden and mysterious 


arrived in B 














In a few days every thing being in readiness, | disappearance was the subject of much specula- 
Lieut. Newton and Trenton set out on their jour- | tion about five years ago. Their curiosity was 
ney. The former had business, which required | naturally exci'ed, and afler making some desul- 


,and Trenton chose to | tory remarks, they retired to rest. 





his attendance in B 
take that rout, and accompany him thus far in his “Did you havea pleasant dream last night?” 
visit to the village in which he had lived four years | observed Lieut. Newton next morning, as they 
during his collegiate term. What other object | arose from bed. 


he had in view—if any other, than to see his old| “Why do you ask?’ hastily replied Trenton, 
acquaintances, was known to himself. while his countenance underwent a change, ‘‘did 
— I talk in my sleep?” 
CHAPTER ttt. “Come, don’t be alarmed; your secret is—” 
We have mentioned that the reception of two! “Secret!” exclaimed Trenton, his face becoming 


letters by Trenton seemed to cause him much un- | deadly pale; “beware, Newton, I am no child, and 
F a ’ »* 
easiness, which was apparent from his absent and 


will not bear this trifling.” 
abstracted manner at the party, and afterward | 


**But it was only a dre.m,” returned the latter; 


again in the presence of Laura. It is now time | “beside you said nothing of your love for Laura 


to give them to the reader. Courtney that I did not know before.” 
Letter first. “Laura Courtney! was that all? I thought—” 
“To W. Trenton, Esq.— “Thought what?” 


“Dear Sir,—You will doubtless be surprised at} “© nothing—that is—I believe I am in the habit 
receiving a letter from me. You know when I | of talking nonsense in my sleep.” 
left this country. Itseems tomea long—long| After breakfast they set out to find, if possible, 
time; and Iam glad enough that | am again on | the residence of Laura’s anonymous letter-writer. 
American soil. Ihave had a rough time since | Wandering from street to street, they at length 
saw you, and I am very much altered. I believe, | entered the one referred to in the letter, and soon 
however, I make a tolerable genteel appearance; | saw above the door of a house, not very remark- 
and my old associates think I have got money. | able for its elegaace, the very number they were 
As I do not wish to undeceive them, | am ander | in search of. 
the necessity of requesting the favor of you to| “Newton,” said Trenton, as they walked back to 
lend me some. Please send it by mail to the | the hotel, “I must leave you to-day. Iam anxious 
post office here, as soon as convenient. | to get to the endof my journey: and as I expect 
Yours, &e. J. H.” to spend my time pleasantly among my old asso- 
The second communication from this strange ciates, | doubt whether I will return home under 
correspondent, which was received some time after | three or four weeks.” 
the first, was as follows: Lieut. Newton in the course of the next day 
“To W. Trenton, Esq.— despatched his business and started for F : 
“Dear Sir,—Some time ago I wrote youa let-| Julia and Laura were together at the Mansion, 
ter mentioning my return to this country, and re- | when Mr. Newton was announced. His saluta- 
questing the loan of some money. I have not tion, though cordial, was marked by a seriousness 
yet received an answer. The time was, when which was not common. 
you would not have refused me. You surely! “I hope you have had a pleasant trip,” said 
cannot have forgotten your old friend. No; I} Laura. 
will not do you the injustice to believe it. My| ‘And I hope you have met with a disappoint- 
letter has doubtless miscarried; and if I do not} ment,” pleasantly observed Julia. 
hear from you soon, I shall set out on a visit to “In what?” said Newton. 
see you. j Yours, &e. J.H.” “In not finding No. —.” 
But little can be made of these epistlesat pre-' ‘1 would it were indeed so,” continued he; 

















“but circumstances strongly condemn Mr. Wy- 
land, and I fear much ‘he is not what he seems.’ ” 

Laura’s forebodings were realized, and she could 
not control her emotion. Even the light-hearted 


Julia was silent. Soon however collecting her- | 


self, she replied— 

*Credulity, Mr. Newton, is frequently chargea 
as one of the misfortunes of our sex; men, there- 
fore, should consider well the testimony that seeks 
to destroy the reputation of a friend.” 

“Excellent advice, Julia! and none could feel 
more satisfaction than myself if the proof which 
I have collected of Mr. Wyland’s unworthiness, 
would even admit of a doubt. He and I are 
hereafter strangers in manner toward each other; 
fur I cannot call him friend whose artifices have 
destroyed the peace of one whose only fault was 
too much contidence. Such is the relation which 
appears to exist between Mr. Wyland and the un- 
fortunate author of Laura’s letter.” 

Lieut. Newton had said enough; and Julia and 
Laura hesitated not as to the proper course to be 
pursued, 

A few days afterward, Herbert received the fol- 
lowing note:— 

“Col. Courtney is under the unpleasant neces- 


sity of informing Mr. Wyland that his future vis- | 


its at the .Wansion woul! not be agreeable.” 

It would be difficult to define the feelings of 
Herbert on the reception of this note. All the 
bright visions which his fancy had created were 
dissipated. But his pride was wounded. He sup- 
posed that this repulse was occasioned by the sus- 


picions of the Colonel that he was attached to , 


Laura, and that he had taken this inethod to man- 
ifest his displeasure at his advances. Was it be- 
cause he was not wealthy? Was it by the advice 
or consent of Laura? These with many other 
questions he asked himself, as he determined to 


make the sacrifice which was required. Presum- | 


ing the cause to be as stated, he censured the 
Colonel for no peculiar fault. [t was true he pos- 
sessed more than common virtues; but he was not 
entirely without human frailties. Laura was an 
only child; her worldly expectations were large, 


and it was not much to be wondered at, that her | 


father should object to her union with him. Such 
were the reflections which occupied his mind, and 
which suggested an apology for the course which 
had been taken. 

But of Lieut. Newton, he knew not what to 
think. He had met him frequently since his re- 
turn home from B , and he was reserved and 
formal toward him. He was puzzled. Much he 





wished to know the cause of this coolness; but he 
felt it would be a condescension to ask. 

This treatment was deemed expedient by the 
parties which have been mentioned. They could not 
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| but feel respect for Herbert; and it was from a fear 
/of wounding him unnecessarily, that prevented 
' them from explaining the true reason which influ- 
‘enced them. 
Walter Trenton came home, and he too mani- 
| fested his former coldness of demeanor to Her- 
bert; but expressed his regret at the circumstance 
which made it necessary. 
| He offered many common-place excuses for 
him; but then he would say—tie moral good of 
| society required that such conduct should not be 
sanctioned. e ° . * 
Days, weeks and months passed by. Col. Court- 

ney had paid the common debt of nature. His 
spirit had taken its “everlasting flight,” and his 
body was mingling with its native dust. Siern, 
relentless, insatiate death! O fatal curse of sin! 
| Thy track is marked with blood! Arabia's si- 
mooms and ocean’s storms are powerless compared 
| with thee! Nor wealth, nor age, nor time, nor 
sex, nor “widow’s sighs,” nor orplian’s tears can 


} 
| 
} 


| stay thy dread approach! 
| ‘The bloom had left the check of Laura; and 
' the smile which once sat upon her lips was gone; 


and the eye whose playful glances betokened a 
heart where no traces of trouble had been written, 


was now dull and languishing with grief. Could 
it be otherwise? Her only parent was no more— 
and she was alone! Was not this enough to pro- 
duce the change? Yet there was another,—a se- 
cret cause, confided only to her bosom friend, Ju- 
lia Maxwell. She had placed her affections un- 
knowingly upon an unworthy object, and she 
was enduring a “‘bankrupleu of the heart.” There 
| is sometimes a seeming fatality in woman’s love. 
Formed in prosperity, it becomes strengthened in 
adversity. Once fixed upon its object, it is like 
the vine which eatwines arcund the oak, whose 
growth continues alike in winter’s clouds and 
summer’s suns. Involuntary at first, it refuses 
subsequent obedience to the will; or rather the 
will shrinks from the effort to control it. 


This secret cause was however suspected by 
Trenton, who was now acting as Col. Courtney’s 
executor. Frequently of late had he importuned 
Laura to bestow on him her hand—urging (which 
was true) that it was among her father’s last 
wishes. She felt the filial debt of duty she owed 
to his memory; and many were the sleepless 


nights she passed thinking upon the sacrifice 
which these parental wishes, if obeyed, would re- 


quire. 
| She esteemed Walter Trenton as a friend; but 
| as often as s»licited by him, she refused her assent, 
and reconciled the wishes of her father, with his oft 
made expression that he would not attempt to in- 
fluence her. Trenton still hoped that time and cir- 
, cumstances wou!d produce a change in her mind. 
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CHAPTER I¥. 
"Twas midnight—and the shri'l blasts of a Jan- | 
vary wind were sweeping over hill and dale, while | 


were slumbering in quict- 





the citizens of F 
ness, unconscious of the black deed that was be- 


ing committed in their midst. 

Next morning the whole town was in confusion. 
Various were the groups of men to be seen in the 
street regarding cach other in anxious amazement; 
while a still larger collection had assembled round 
the dead body of a woman who it was evident 
from her appearances had come to her death by 
violent means. The coroner was holding his in- 
quest. One of the jory unloosed from her neck 
a clasp, and drew from her bosom a miniature — 
Each regarded it with wonderful amazement'— 
There was no mistaking the likeness: 

It was that of Herbert Wyland! 

Lieut. Newton and Trenton gazed upon the 
lifeless form, end recognized the unfortunate fe- 
male whom four menths ago they had seen in 
B , and who had written the anonymous let- 
ter to Laura! They exchanged looks with each 
other; but said nota word. Herbert, who was 





standing at some dis'ance among the crowd, was 
called by the foreman, an! requested to ex- 
amine the miniature. His countenance under- 
went a marked change; and his agitated manner 
was observed by the spectators 

He said it was his, and that he had lost it.— 
Trenton whispered to the coroner, and [orbert's 
Many Stains 


was for a moment speechlers. He was asked what 


cloak was now the object of notice. 
resembling blood were seen upon the skirt! 
it was, and how it came there. He could not tell’ 
Suspicion irresistibly forced itself upon the minds 
of the astonished crowd. 

“I regret,” said the foreman, “that circum- 
stances justify us in holding you in custody till 
the mystery is unravelled. You are one of the 
last men that I could suspect of a crime like this; 
but your good rense will see the propriety of this 
courre.” 

“Sir?” answered Herbert, who scomed bew ilder 
od, as if awakened from a dream. 


“For the present, Mr. Wyland, you are in the 
hands of the sheriff. 
quired at an adjourned mecting of tue jury this 


Your presence will be re- 


afternoon.” 
The body of the unfortunate victim was de-| 
cently buried. The unmediate cause of her death 
seemed to be a blow on the side of the head, pro- 
ducing a fracture of the skull. A heavy walking 
stick would have made such a mark as was ob- | 
served. The jury met again, and again; and Her- | 
bert was as often examined. He said he slept | 
that night, as usual, in a room adjoining his office. 


| ra. 


| gether 
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His rooms were visited; and his cane was found in 
a corner stained with blood! 

This, together with the cloak and miniature, 
and the anonymous letter, (which was now pub- 
lic,) left no doubt, that through revenge he had 
committed a crime of the greatest magnitude. 


Herbert had won the affections of the people of 
F—— during his residence among them; and they 
would have gladly believed him innocent, could 
they have conjured to mind a single circumstance 
in his favor. But they could not; and he was con- 
ducted to prison, followel by many of his ac- 
quaintances, musing on the mutability of human 
fortune! 

The news of the arrest of Herbert, and the 
cause, operated like an electric shock upon Lau- 
It was too much for her tender sensibilities; 
ond a fever and confinement to her bed was the 
conseqrence 

Many were the conjectures, and stranger were 
the rumors afloat. The more the subject was 
agitated, the more conclusive appeared the cir- 
cumstance against Herbert; until public opinion 
would have condemned him without jadge or 
jury. 
him; and euch for awhile was the excitement, that 


The strongest epithets were heaped upon 


it became necessary to go%rd the jail, lest summa- 
ry vengeance sould be inflicted upen him. 
Public opinion or popular excitement is some- 
times right—more frequently wrong. But right 
or wrong it is all-powerful for the time. An at- 
tempt at resistance would be as futile, as the ef- 
forts of a man-of-war in firing a broadside upon 
the mountain billows of the sea to produce a 
calm. Both will have their course, and will yield 
only to the great regulator—time. This was 
, and after awhile, 





proven in the town of F 
the subject of agitation lost its novelty, and if not 
forgotten, was talked of with soberness. The trial 
wonld come on at the March term of Court, which 
was now only a few weeks off. 

Meanwhile Herbert was pining in the narrow 
cell of a jail. He was dejected and melancholy. 
The best 


ance, who were allowed to visit him, and frequent 


counsel in F 





proffered their assist- 


were their conversations #8 to his most proper 
defence. He 


Newton obeyed the request, and long 


requested to see his old friend Lieut. 
Newton. 
and interesting was the talk which they had to- 
Herbert spoke of his past sumimer’s en- 
joyment; of his hopeful anticipations then; of the 
sad realities of the present; of the future he was 
silent. They spoke also of the anonymous letter; 
of the miniature—the--the—; but we must not 
tell al!. They were both affected to tears. New- 
ton rose to depart. ‘Does Laura Courtney and 
Julia Maxwell too, believe me guilty?” said Her- 
bert; and without waiting a reply, he continued, 
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‘no doubt—no doubt—I did hope that—; but cir- 
cumstances strongly condemn me;—yet tell them 
Taminnocent!” He did tell them that same day; 
and Laura, who was just recovering from her ill- 


ness, believed him. Such is woman's constancy! 
* * * . * * 


The important day arrived. The closed doors 
of the merchant and mechanic, and the pressing 
crowd of anxious spectators in the Court-house, 
indicated that no erdinary scene was to be enact- 
ed. The judge was seated on hisbench, and Her- 
bert Wyland, whose eloquence had so often in thit 
very place been heard in the cause of justice, was 
now himself arraigned for one of the blackest 
deeds in the whole catalogue of human crime.— 
Much time was necessarily consumed in selecting 
a jury who was considered competent to sit on the 
case. The indictment set forth in substance the 
circumstances we have recorded, to which, when 
read, he pleaded ‘not guilty.” 

The attorney-general commenced the prosecu- 
tion by a brief statement of facts which he in- 
tended to ofler in evidence against the accused.— 
He observed that circumstantial evidence should be 
cautiously received and deeply considered, when 
the life or death of a human being was involved; 
and that, if in the present trial, the chain of tes- 
timony should be found deficient in a single link 
if there remained a solitary doubt in the minds of 


the jury, that doubt would justify an acquittal of 


the unfortunate prisoner atthe bar. For, said he, 
it were better that ninety-nine guilty should es- 
cape the penalties of the law, than that one who 
was innocent should suffer. He hoped that not 
only one doubt, but many might exist. Mr 
Wyland, the prisoner, was once his friend. None 
knew him, as he thought, better than he did. His 
commanding talents, and wany social qualities 
entitled him to occupy a very different place than 
the criminal’s bar. But the law was no respecter 
of persons. None were so low as to be beneath 
its protection: none so high as to be beyond its 
control. He trembled for the searching inquiry 
which would be made; but the relation he stood 
to the State; the oath which he had taken to pro- 
tect the laws; his conscience; the cause of hu- 
manity; all compelled him to do his duty. 

He wished that he (Mr. Wyland) would avail 
himself of the common privilege of joining with 
his counsel in his defence. The trial proceeded 

Walter Trenton and Lieut. Newton were the 
principal witnesses. They both testified to the 
particulars of the anonymous letter to Laura, 
which was exhibited and read. That the respect 
which they, and the family of Col. Courtney had 
for the prisoner made them anxious to inquire in- 








author,—that she had known Mr. Wyland a long 
time, and that he was the cause of her misfor- 
tunes. She was the same that they saw lying 
dead in the street. The miniature, the cloak and 
cane were severally produced, and examined by 
the jury. Many were the ingenious questions 
propounded by the counsel of Herbert; but with- 
out creating a single favorable impression. He 
was unable to prove an alibi; and his defence, 
though able and eloquent, was necessarily feeble. 
He contended that it was impossible, that an in- 
dividual of the intelligence of the prisoner would 
commit murder, and exhibit himself the evidences 
of his conviction to the world; and if contrary to 
all sense or reason, this were done, it would be 
one of the most conclusive proofs of an insane 
mind that could be presented to the understand- 
ing. And he asked (without admitting his guilt) 
whether it were not enough to produce an aber- 
ration of the intellect, to have Lis brightest pros- 
pects suddenly, and without apparent cause, over- 
shadowed by portentous clouds; to be forsaken by 
his desrest fiiends,—and among them, one on 
whom all his most cherished hopes of life were 
centred! 

I'e spoke long, and concluded amidst the silent 
applause of the audience. 

Every eye was now turned toward Herbert.— 
He rose, and the profound silence which reigned 
throughout the crowd evinced how anxiously cach 
wished to hear. 

Ile was pale and emaciated, and his once full 
and powerful voice was now faint and feeble. He 
thanked the prosecutor and his counsel for the 
generous sentiments they avowed. He said he felt 
as if he had been awakened fiom a troubled dream; 
and that the scenes around him seemed the effect 
of the im»gination. He was lost in wonder. His 
mind was perplexed and bewildere'. Early taught 
the lessons of virtue, he had ever kept an approv- 
ing conscience. And by what ‘inizhty magic’ he 
now stood in the criminal’s bar, he was totally ig- 
norant. He never saw the woman for whose mur- 
der he was arraigned till the morning of the coro- 
ner’s inquest. The miniature which was found 
in her possession he acknowledged to be his; he 
missed it about four months ago, and supposed he 
had lost it How the evidences of blood came 
upon his cloak and cane were mysteries which he 
could not, nor would not attempt to unravel. He 
was aware how little his declarations would avail; 
and he was too well convinced how frail and at- 
tenuated was the tie which bound him to life. 
Some lao, fertile in expedients had been at work; 
and without some providential ray to penetrate 
the veil of darkness which hung over the whoe 
matter, he knew the consequences to himeclf- 


to the matter; and that during a visit to B——they | What traps might not Le laid for the unsuspect- 
found the woman, who confessed that she was the ' ing? Who might not become the victim of ingeni- 
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ous artifice? He did not desire life, if it could not 
restore his lost reputation. He was deeply affect- 
ed, as was also the whole house. ‘The attorney 
general stated that the conclusive evidence which 
had been adduced, rendered further comment un- 
necessary, and that he would submit the case. 


The jury retired to their room. and after a few 
minutes returned and pronounced a verdict of 
guilly! 

Herbert moved nota muscle. It seemed as if 
his heart had been turned to stone; and that the 


fountains of sensibility had become congealed. | 


Not a whisper disturbed the oppressive solemnity 
of the moment 
the sheriff, and Herbert was conducted to the dun- 
geon of his prison and loaded with ions! 

One week had not yet elapsed, when one day 
his reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
his counsel and Lieut. Newton, who after warmly 
greeting him by the title of injured friend, tol | 
him the court had granted him a new trial. 

“Why did you urge this?” he asked of his 
counsel. 

“To establish your innocence,” he replied; “we 
have reason to believe the ‘providential ray’ you 
spoke of has appeared ” 

“How! O, tell me quick!” exclaimed Herbert. 

Just then an officer entered and said his pre- 
sence was again requested at court,—which was 
still in session. Various were the sensations of 
Herbert, as he entered a second time the judg- 
ment hall. He was conducted to his former seat. 

The jury were again empannelled and sworn. 
The news having gone abroad that a new trial 
was to take place, anxiety to know why, drew 
together a denser crowd (if possible) than before. 
The prosecutor observed the same generous course 
as at first. He said that for some cause unknown 
to him the opposite counsel had moved a new tial, 
and he was glad that it had been granted. He 
would forbear making any remarks till he had 
heard the reasons which had influenced him. 

The same witnesses were again examined and 
their testimony did not vary. The name of John 
Hoden was then called. There was one present 
who started as if thunderstruck at that name. But 
we must not anticipate. A man seated in a large 
arm chair, evidently in the last stage of life, care- 
fully wrapped up, was carried from the adjoining 
room to the witnesses’ stand, and made the fol- 
lowing confession, which we give in his own lan- 


Presently the judge addressed 


guage:— 
“] was born and raised in the neighborhood of 
H——, in the State of . Having no pro 
fession and no disposition to learn one, t acquired 
habits of dissipat'on and profligacy. Gambling 
was my chief occupatien. Among the many stu- 
dents attending college in H about six years 
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| him. 


jago, | became intimate with one whom | often 
|met ata noted gambling house. He played high 
|and was mostly unfortunate. | saw him lose large 
} suns of money, and on one occasion, his last dol- 
(lar. He left the room eursing his illluck. 1 ful- 


| lowed him out an! entered into conversation with 


He asked me if I could lend him. 1 told 
him that having had his luck latterly I was pen- 
nyless. 

‘*He observed that he must raise money by some 


means. Il asked him if he could not get some by 
| writing home to his friends. He said that his 


college fees were paid in advance, and that his 
| guardian had refused to remit him more than was 
| necessary to his convenience. He asked me if I 
| would assist him in the means he could suggest to 
get some. I fancied what he meditated, and be- 
ing myself prepared for any thing, I told him I 
would. Two days after the public mind was 
much agitated by a paragraph in the newspapers 

noticing the mysterious disappearance of the mail 

rider between H and M——. Jn our conver- 
sation, he said he had seen a gentleman of H 
deposite nine hundred dollars ina letter to M 
which would leave the office the next day; that 
the mail rider was a youth and he doubted not 
could be frightened to give it up. 


“Neither of us designed to use violence; but 
when in the darkness we arrested him, he fired a 
pistol, and missing his aim a blow which I gave 
him felled him from his horse, and his head strik- 
ing against the edge of a rock, caused his death.” 
[Here the witness paused, and seemed much af- 
fected. He continued:] ‘*We buried him in the 
woods and divided our ill-gotten spoils. In a few 
days | sailed from New York to the West Indies. 
I returned to this country nearly a year ago, 
friendless and without a dollar. I wrote to my 
companion in crime informing him of my arrival, 
and requesting him tosend me money. Notreceiv- 
ing an answer I wrotea second letter sometime af- 
ter, more urgent than the first. [These letters 
we have given tothe reader.] | They were an- 
swered by a personal visit from him. — I inquired 
about the mail rider. !1e told me that the mat- 
ter had long been at rest, from a supposition that 
he (the rider) had himself been the robber and 
had made his escape; but he learned from the news- 
papers at the hotel in B on his way to H x 
that the skeleton had recently been found.” 

[Lieut. Newton could not control his feelings. 
He remembered the circumstance, and tne dis- 
turbed sleep of Trenton that night, who talked 
incoherently in his sleep. It will be recollected 
too, how the inquiry respecting his dream discor. 
certed him the next morning, and the manner in 
which Newton turned the conversation. The wit- 
ness proceeded:] “He told me that he might need 
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“Pll tell you. I dreamt 1 was sitting ona rock | 
down at the ferry with this red in my hand, fish- 
ing for perch. when a thwwdering big catfish, as} 
long as I am, took hold. I dreamt he pulled and | 
I pulled--sometimes he had me in the water up 
to my knees, and sometimes I got him out on dry | 
land. But he always fluttered and kicked back | 
again. Yet he couldn’t escape, because the hook 
was still in his mouth, and when he jumped into | 
the river | jumped to the rod, and so we had it over 
and over Nie 

“And now have done with it,” said Glenn, in- 
terrupting him. ‘What are you holding the rod | 
here, for?” 

“I'm going to try to catch him,’ 
with unaffected simplicity. 

“Merely because you had this dream?’ 
tinued Glenn, his features now relaxing into a 
sinile. 

“*Yes,—I believe in dreams,” said Joe. “Once, 








> said Joe, | 


, 


col- 


when we were living in Philadelphia, | had one 
of these same dreams. {tt was just about the same 
hour 

“How do you know what hour it was you 
dreamt about the fish?’ again interrupted Glenn. 

“Why—lI ,” stammered Joe, ‘I’m sure it 
was about day-break, because the sun rose a little 


” 








| 





while after I got out.” 

“That might be the case,” said Glenn, “if you 
were to dream about the same thing from sun-down 
tillsun-up. And I believe the fish was running 
in your head last night before I weut to bed, for 


| 


you were then snoring and jerking your arms 
about.” 

“Well, I'll tell you my other dream, anyhow. 
—I dreamt | was walking along Spruce street 
wharf with my head down, when all at once my 
toe struck against a red morocco pocket-wallet, 
and I stoeped down and picked it up and put it in 
my pocket, and went home before I louked to see 
what was in it.” 

“Well, what was in it, when you did look?” | 
asked Glenn. 

“There was a one thousand dollar note, on the 
Bank of the United States, with the president’s | 
and cashier’s names on it, all genuine. Oh, 1} 
was so happy! I put itin my vest pocket and | 
segved it up.” 

“But what have you done with it since!” asked | 
Glenn. 

“[—hang il! it was only a dream!” said Joe, 
unconsciously feeling in his empty pocket. 

**But what has that dream to do with the fish?” | 
pursued Glenn. " 

“I'll tell you,” said Joc. “When I got up in| 
the morning and discovered it was a dream, | 
slipped on my clothes as quick as possible and set 
off for the wharf. When I got there, I walked 














along slowly with my head down, till at length 
my toe struck against an oyster-she!l. 1p cked it 
up, and while I was looking at it the captain of a 
schooner invited me on board of his vessel to look 


lat his cargo of oysters, just stolen from Folly 


Creek, Virginia. He gave me at least six doz.n 
to eat!” 

“And this makes you have faith in such 
dreams:” asked Glenn, striving in vain to repress 
his laughter. 

“[ got something by the dream,” said Joe. “I 


| had a first rate oyster-break fast.” 


“But what has all this to do with the fish?” 
continued Glenn; ‘‘perhaps, instead of the fish, 
you expect to catch a frog this time. You will 
still be an Irishman, Joe. Go and try your luck.”’ 

“St. Patrick forbid that I should be anything 
else but an Irishman! [ should like to know if an 
Irishman ain’t as good as anybody else, particular- 
ly when he’s born in America, as I was? But the 
dream in Philadelphia did have something to do 
with a fish. Didn't Leatch a fish? Isn’t an oys- 
tera fish? And it had something to do with this 
fish, too. I’ve been bothering my head ever since 
I got up about what kind of bait to catch him 
with, and I’m sure I never would have thought of 
the right kind, if you hadn’t mentioned that frog 
justnow. I recollect they say that’s the very 
best thing in the world to bait with for a cat- 
fish. Vil go right strait to the braneh and hunt 
up a frog!” saying this, Joe set out to execute his 
purpose, while Glenn proceeded to Roughgrove’s 


; house to see how William progressed in his 


studies. - 

The intelligent youth, under the guidance of 
Roughgrove, Glenn, and his unwearying and af- 
fectionate sister, was now rapidly making amends 
for the long neglect of education while abiding 
with the unlettered Indians. Tle had already 
gone through the English grammar, and was en- 
tering the higher branches of study. The great 
peets of his own country, and the most approved 
novelists were his companions during the hours of 
relaxation; for when the illimitable fields of in- 
tellect were opened to his vision, he would scarce 
fora moment consent to withdraw his admiring 
gize. Thus, when it was necessary for a season 
to cease his toil in the path of learning. he de- 
lighted to recline in some cool shade with a pleas- 
ing book in his hand, and regale his senses with 
the flowers and refreshing streams of imaginative 
books. And thus sweetly glided his days. Could 
such haleyon moments last, it were worse than 
madness to seek the wealth and honors of this 
world! In that secluded retreat, though far from 
the land of his mativity, with no community bot 
the companionship of his three or four friends 
and the joyous myriads of birds—no palaees but 
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the eternal hills of nature, and no pageantry but|I am now farther advanced than she is,” said 


the rising and setting rays of the sun streaming in 
prismatic dies upon them, the smiling youth was 
far bappier than he would have been in the princely 
halls of his fathers, where the sycophant only bent 
the knee to receive a load of gold, and the friend 
that protected him on the throne would be the first 
to stab him in the dark! 

A spreading elm stood near the door of Rough- 
grove’s house, and beneath its clustering boughs 
William and Mary were seated ona rude bench, en- 
tirely screened from the bright rays of the sun. 
A few paces distant the brook glided in low mur- 
murs through the green flags and water-violets 
over its pebbly bed. The morning dew yet rested 
on the grass in the shade. The soft sigh of the 
fresh breeze as it passed through the motionless 
branches of the towering elm, could scarce ‘be 
heard, but yet sufficed ever and anon to lift aside 
the glossy ringlets that hung pendant down to the 
maiden’s shoulders. The paroquet and thrush, 
blue bird and gold-finch, fluttered among the thick 
fuliage and chirped their melodies in sweetest ca- 
dence. Both the brother and sister wore a happy 
smile. Happy, because the innocence of angels 
dwelt in the bosom of the one, and the memory 
of his guileless and blissful days of childhood pos- 
sessed the other. Occasionally they read some 
passages in a book that lay open in Mary’s lap, 
describing the last days of Charles I, and then 
the bright smile would be dimmed for a moment by 
a shade of sadness. 

“Oh! poor man!” exclaimed Mary, when Wil- 
liam read of the axe of the executioner descending 
on the neck of the prostrate monarch. 

“It is far better to dwell in peace in such a 
quiet and lonely place as this, than to be where 
so many cruel men abide,” said William, ponder- 
ing. 

“Ah me! I did not think that christian men 
could be so cruel,” said Mary, a bright tear drop- 
ping from her long eye-lash. 

“But the book says he was a tyrant and deserv- 
ed to die,” continued the youth, his lips compress- 
ed with firmness. 

‘*He’s coming!” exclaimed Mary, suddenly, and 
the pitying thought of the unfortunate and guilty 
Charles vanished from her mind. But as she 
steadily gazed up the path a crimson flush suffus- 
ed her smooth brow and cheek, and she rose 
gracefully and witl: a smile of delight welcomed 
Glenn to the cool and refreshing shade of the ma- 
jestic elm. 

“You have come too late. Brother William 
has already said his lesson, and J'in sure he knew 
it perfectly,” said Mary, half teproachfully and 
half playfully. 

“Sister Mary don’t know, Mr. Glenn, because 


William. 

“But what kept you away so long, this beautiful 
morning?” continued the innocent girl. ‘Don’t 
you see the dew is almost dried away in the sun, 
and the morning-glories are nearly all clused?” 

“J was lingering in the garden among the deli- 
cate flowers you gave me, Mary, and the green 
and golden humming-bird cheered me so that I 
could not tear myself away,” replied our hero, 
as he sat down between the brother and sister. 

“I shall go with brother William on the cliff | 
and get sume wild roses and hare-bells, and then 
all your humming-birds will leave you and stay 
here with me,” said Mary, smiling archly. 

“But you will be the prettiest bird among them, 
and flower too, to my eyes,” said Glenn, gazing 
at the clear and brilliant, though laughing and 
tender eyes of the pleased girl. 

“If that were the case, why did you linger so 
long in the garden?” asked the maid, with some se~ 
riousness. » 

**t should not have done so, Mary, but for Joe, 
who you know will always be heard when he has 
anything to say; and this morning he had a lu- 
dicrous dream to tell me.” 

“I Jike Joe a great deal—he makes me laugh 
almost every time I see him. And you must tell 
me what he said, and all about how he looked and 
acted, that I may know whether you did right to 
stay away so long,” said the thoughtless and hap- 
py girl, eager to listen to the accents of the one 
whose approach had lit up her features with the 
mystical fires of the heart. 

Glenn faithfully repeated every word and ges- 
ture of his conference with Joe, an! the unso- 
phisticated girl's joyous laugh rang merrily up the 
echoing vale in sweet accompaniment with the 
carols of the feathered songsters. 

When the tale ended, they both turned with 
surprise to William, who instead of partaking 
their hilarity as usual, sat perfectly motionless in 
deep thought, regarding with apparent intensity 
the straggling spears of grass that grew at his 
feet. The book that he had taken up, which 
dropped from Mary’s lap when she hastily rose at 
the approach of Glenn, now fell unobserved by 
him from his relaxed hand. His face became unusu- 
ally pale. His limbs seemed to be strangely agitat- 
ed, and the pulsations of his heart were audible. 

‘What's the matter, dear brother?” cried Mary, 
in alarm. 

“La-u-na—La-v-na!” he exclaimed, and sinking 
softly down on his knee applied his ear close to 
the ground in the attitude of listening. 

‘Dear brother William! do tell Mary what ails 
you! What is La-u-na?” said the startled and dis- 
tressed girl, with affectionate concern. 
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“La-u-na—Tue Tremsiine Fawn!” cried Wil- 
liam, pantingly. 

“Listen!” said Glenn, checking Mary when she 
was about to repeat her inquiry. A plaintive 
flute-like sound was now beard at intervals, float- 
ing on the balmy and almost motionless air down 
the green-fringed vale. At times it resembled the 
mournful plaint of the lunely dove, and then died 
away like the last notes of the expiring swan. 


Before many minutes another sound of quite a 
different character saluted their ears. This was a 
rustling among the bushes heard indistinctly at 
first, while the object was far up the valley, but 
as it approached with fearful rapidity, the rushing 
noise became tremendous, and a few moments af- 
ter, when the trembling sumachs parted in view, 
they beheld Joe! He was dashing through the 
briers interspersed among the undergrowth, and 
plunging through the winding brook that occa- 
sionally crossed his path, as if all surrounding ob- 
stacles and obstructions wete contemptible in com:- 
parison with the danger b#hind! Leaping over 
intervening rocks, and flying through dense clus- 
ters of young trees that ever and anon threatened 


leaves and blossoms were fantastically though 
tastefully arranged in her hair and on her breast. 
A broad shining gold band decked her temples, 
but many of her raven ringlets had escaped from 
their confinement, and now floated out on the 
wind as she sped toward her beloved. 

‘*‘La-u na! La-u-na!” cried William, darting for- 
ward frantically and catching the gir! in his arms. 
He pressed her closely and fondly to his heart, 
and she buried her face on his bosom. Thus they 
clung together several minutes in silence, when 
they were interrupted by Roughgrove, whose at- 
tention had been attracted by the sudden affright 
of Joe. 

‘William, my dear boy,” said the grieved old 
man, “you must not have anything to do with 
the Indians—you promised us that you would 


not ——.” 


‘Leave us!” 


said the youth, sternly, and wav- 
ing his hand impatiently, 

‘Do, father!’ cried Mary, who looked on in tears 
a few paces apart; “brother won’t leave us again 
—I'm sure he won’t—will you William?” 


The 


“No, I will not!” exclaimed the youth. 


to impede his progress, he at length reached the | Indian girl comprehended the import of his words, 


spot where the little group still remained seated. 
Without hat or coat, and panting so violently that 
he was unable to utter distinctly the cause of his 
alarm, poor Joe threw himself down on the earth 
in the most distressed and pitiable condition. 
“What have you seer?—What is the cause of 
this affright?”’ asked Glenn. 
“I—Oh—they—coming!” 
rently. 
“What is coming?” continued Glenn. 
!” exclaimed Joe, springing up and 


cried Joe, incohe- 


>” 


“T—Indians! 
rushing into the house. 

“They are friendly Indians, then,” said Mary; 
“because the hostile ones never come upon us at 
this season of the year.” 

“So I have been told,” said Glenn; “but even 
the sight of a friendly Indian would scare Joe.” 

“It is La-u-na!” said William, still attentively 
listening. 

“What is La-u-na?” interrogated Mary, again. 

“The Trembling Fawn!’ repeated William, 
with emphasis, in a mysterious and abstracted 
manner. Presently he stood up and intently re- 
garded the dim path overshadowed by the luxu- 
riant foliage that Joe had so recently traversed, 
and an animated smile soon played upon bis lips, 
and his dark clear eyes sparkled with a thrill of 
ecstasy. 

A slight female form emerged from the dark 
green thicket, and glided more like a gossamer 
than a human being toward the wondering group. 
Her light steps produced no sound. In each hand 
she held a rich boquet of fresh wild flowers, and 


and tearing away from his embrace stood with 
folded arms at his side, with her penetrating and 
reproachful eyes fixed full upon him, while her 
lips quivered and her breast heaved in agitation. 
All now regarded her in silence and admiration. 
Her form was a perfect mode! of beauty. Her 
complexion was but a shade darker than that of 
the maidens of Spain. Her brows were most ad- 
mirably arched, and her long silken lashes would 
have been envied by an Italian beauty. Her fore- 
head and cheeks were smooth, and all her features 
as regular as those of a Venus. The mould of her 
face was strictly Grecian, and on her delicate lips 
rested a half formed expression of sad regret and 
painful resolution. Her vestments were rich and 
high!y ornamented with pearls and diamonds. 
She wore a light snowy mantel made of swan 
skins, on which a portion of the fleecy down re- 
mained. Beneath, the dress was composed of 
skins of the finest texture, descending midway be- 
tween her knees and ancles, where it was met by 
the tops of the buckskin moccasins that cunfined 
her small and delicately formed feet. Her arms, 
which were mostly concealed under her mantel, 
were bare from the elbows down, and adorned at 
the wrists with silver bands. 

“Why, hang it all! Was there nothing running 
after me but this squaw?” said Joe, who had ven- 
tured forth again unobserved, and now stood be- 
side Glenn and Mary. 

“Silence!” said Glenn. 

“Oh, don’t call her a squaw, Joe—she’s more 
like an angel than a squaw,” said Mary, gazing 












































tenderly at the lovers while tears were yet stand- 
ing in her eyes. 


“I won't do so again,’ said Joe, ‘because she's 
the prettiest wild thing | ever saw, and if Mr. 
William don’t marry her, 1 will!’ 

**Keep silent, Joe, or else leave us,” again in- 
terposed Glenn. 

“I'll go catch my fish—I had just found a frog, 
and was in the act of catching it, when | saw the 
the—her—and I thought then that I would 





6q 
just run home and let you know she was coming, 
before I took it. 
and I'll have it now in less than no time.” 


But | remember where it was, 
Saying 
this, Joe set off up the valley again, though not 
very well pleased with himself for betraying so 
much alarm when there was so little danger. 
“La-u-na, | am no Indian,” said William, at 


length, in the language of her tribe, and much af- | 


fected by her searching stare. 

“But you were once the young Chief that led 
our warriors to battle, and caught Laeu-na’s heart. 
I heard that you was a pale face afler you were 


taken away from us, and I thought if you would | 


not fly back to La urna, like the pigeon that es- 
capes from the talons of the eagle and returns to its 
mate, then | would lose you—furget you—hate 
you. I tried, but | could not duit. When the 
white moon ran up to the top of the sky, and 
shone down through the tall trees in my face, | 
would ever meet you in the land of dreams, with 
the bright smile you used to have when you were 
wont to put @ourarm around me and draw me 
so gently to your breast. 1 was happy in these 
dreams. But they would not stay. 
hawk flew low and touched my eyes with his 
Then my 
Th 


katydids gathered in the sweet rose bushes around 


The night- 


wings as he flapped by, and | awoke. 
breast was cold and my cheeks were wet. 


me, and sung mournfully. La-u-na was unhap- 


PY: 


the land of sp'rits. 


La-u-na must see her Young Eagle, or go to 
She called her wild steed to 
her side, and plucking these flowers to test his 


lle 


is now grazing in the prairie at the head of the 


fleetness, sprang upon him and flew thither. 


valley, and here are the blossoms, still alive, fresh 
and sweet.” The trembling and tearful girl then 
gently and sadly strewed the flowers over the grass 
at her feet. 


” 


“Sweet La-u-na!” cried William, snatching up 
*For- 


give the young Chief—he will still love you and 


the blossoms and pressing them to hw! p*- 


never leave you again.” 

**No—no—no!” said the girl, shaking her head 
in despair, “the pale face youth will not creep 
through the silent and shady forest with La-u-na 
any more. He will gather no more ripe grapes 
for the Trembling Fawn. He will not bathe again 


in the clear waters with La-u-na. 
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her no more rings of roses to put on her breast. 
| The Trembling Fawn is wounded. She must find 

a cool shade and lay down. The dove will perch 
| over her and wail. She wiil sing a low song. She 
| will close her eyes and die.” 
| “Oh no!” ered William, placing his arms round 
her tenderly, “La-u-na must not die, or if she 
Why will not La-u- 
The girl 
started and exhibited signs of mingled delight and 


does she shall not die alone. 
na dwell with me among my friends?” 


doubt, and then replied,— 

“The pale maiden would hate La-u-na, and the 
gray head would drive her away.” 

“No, La-u-na,” said William, “they would all 


| love you, and we would be so happy! 


| will stay with me here, and you shall be my wite 
| always, and I will have no other iove. My sister 


Say you 


is sweet and mild as La-u-na, and my father will 
always be kind.”’ 

The dark eyes of the git] assumed an unwonted 
lustre, and she turned impioringly to Mary, Glenna 
| and Roughgrove. 

“Oh!” cried William, in his native tong: e, ad- 
dressing his white frenus, “let La-u-na dwell with 
us! She is as innocent as the lily by the brook, and 
as noble as a queen. Father,” be continued, step- 
ping furward and taking Roughgrove’s hand, “you 
won't refuse my request! And you, sister Mary— 
I know you will love her as dearly as you do me. 

And you, my fiiend,” said he, turning to Glenn, 
“will soon hear her speak our own language, and 
sive will cull many beautiful flowers for you that 


Graut this,” 


the white man never yet beheld. 
added tue youth, afier pausing a few moments, 
while his friends hung their heads .n silence, “and 
1 will remain with you always; but if you refuse, 
I rsust fly to the forest again.” 

cried 
Mary, and roshing forward, she threw her arms 


“Stay! Oh, brother, you shall not go!” 
around his neck. The Indian girl kissed her pale 
brow, and smiled joyfully, when the youth told 
her that Mary was his dear sister. 


“He loves her, and her affection for him is un- 
alterable!” 
| “And why may they not be happy together, if 
they dwell with us?” asked Roughgrove, pon- 


said Glenn. 


det wg. 

“There is no reason why they should not be.— 
Let us tell them to remain and be happy,” said 
Glenn. 

When fully informed that she might abide with 
them and still love her Young Eagle, La-u-na was 
almost frantic with ecstasy. She looked grateful. 
ly and fondly on her new friends and pressed their 
hands imtarn. She seemed to be more especially 
fund of Mary, and repeatedly wound ber smooth 
and soft arms affectionately round hes waist and 


neck. 











William now led his Indian-bride to the seat | 
uncer the spreading green tree, and signified a de- 
sire to commune with her alone. When seated 
together on the rude bench, the maiden’s hand | 
clasped in William’s, Mary fondly 





kissed them | 
both and withdrew in company with Roughgrove | 
and Glenn. Roughgrove prostrated himself in 
prayer when within his house. Mary ran up to| 
the top of the beetling cliff to cull fluwers, and | 
Glenn directed his steps down the valley toward 
the river, whither Joe had preceded him with the | 
frog he had succeeded in capturing. 

Joe sprang nimbly up the hill, and in a few min- 


utes returned with fresh tackle, and another frog | 





Glenn was met about mid-way by Joe, who was 
returning slowly with some peculiar marks of agi- 





tution on his face. He had neither frog, rod, nor 


fish in his hand. 

“} thought you were fishing,” remarked Glenn. 

“So Lam,” replied Joe; “and I've had the great- 
est luck you ever heard of.” 

**Well, tell me your success.” 

“I hada bite,” continued Joe, “in less than 
three minutes after I threw in my hook. 
a wapper! 


It was 
When he took hold I let him play 
about awhile with a slack line, to be certain and 
get it well fixed in his mouth. But when J went 
to draw up, the monster made a splash or two, 
and then whizzed out into the 
river 
“Where was the hook?” asked Glenn. 
“In his mouth, to-be-sure,”’ replied Joe. 


middle of the 


cha 


“And the line?’ continued Glenn, smiling. 
“Fast to the rod,” said Joe. 

**And the rod?” 
‘Fast to the line!’ 


said Joe, ‘and following the 
fish at the rate of ten knots, while I stood alone 
on the bank staring in utter astonishment.” 

“Then where was your great success*”’ demand- 
ed Glenn. 

“It was a noble bile!” said Joe. 

“But you were the bitten one,” remarked Glenn, 
scanning Joe’s visage, which began to assume a 
disconsolate cast. 

“If I'd only been thinking about such a wap- 
per and been on my guard,” said Joe, “hang me 
if he should ever have got my rod away in that 
manner—I'd have taken a ducking first!” 

“‘Hlave you no more lines?” asked Glenn. 

“No,” replied Joe, “‘unless I take your's.” 

‘You are welcome to it—but be quick, and | 
will look on while you have your revenge.” 


that he found on his way. They then repaired to | 
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many minutes elapsed without any symptoms of 
success. 

Glenn grew impatient, and retired a few paces 
to the base of the cliff, where he reclined in an 
easy posture on some huge fragments that had 
tumbled down from a great height, and lay half 
imbedded in the earth. Here he long remained 
with his eyes fixed abstractedly on the curling 
water, and meditated on the occurrence he had 
recently witnessed. While his thoughts were 
dwelling on the singular affection and constancy 
of the Indian girl, and the probable future happi- 
ness of her young lord, his reflections more than 
once turned upon his own condition. The simple 
pleasantries that had so often occurred between 
Mary and himself, never failed to produce many 
unconscious smiles on his lip, and being re- 
reciprocated and repeated day after day with in- 
creased delight, it was no wonder that he found 
himself heaving tender sighs as he occasionally 
pictured her happy features in his mind’s eye.— 
He now endeavored to bestow some grave con- 
sideration on the tender subject, and to think 
seriously about the proper mode of conducting 
himself in future, when he heard the innocent 
maiden’s clear and inspiring voice ringing down 
the valley and sinking in soft murmuring echoes 
on the gliding stream. Soon his quick ear 
caught the words, which he recognized to be a 
ballad of his own composing, that had been writ- 
ten at Mary’s request. He then listened in si- 
lence, without moving from his recumbent posi- 
tion. 

THE CRUEL 
I. 

She heard his prayer and sweetly smiled, 

Then frowned—and Jaughing fled away: 

But the poor youth, e’en thus beguiled, 

Still would pray. 


MAIDEN. 


i. 
He'd won her heart, but still she fled, 
And laughed and mocked from dell and peak, 
While lis sad heart, that inward bled, 
Was fit to break! 
Itt. 
Where the bright waters leap adown 
The moss-green rocks and flags among, 
Ile paused—and on his brow a frown 
Darkly hung! 
Iv. 
A shriek came down the peaceful vale— 
Full soon the maid was at his side, 
Her ringlets flowing, and cheeks all pale, 
A willing bride! 


Glenn long remained motionless after the sounds 
died away, as if endeavoring to retain the soothing 


the margin of the river, but before Joe ventured | effect of the ringing notes that had so sweetly re- 


to cast out his line again, he made the end of the 


verberated along the jutting peaks of the tower- 


rod fast to his wrist by means of a strong cord he ing cliff. 


had provided for that purpose. But now his pre- | 


“D’ve got a bite!” exclaimed Joe, now bending 


caution seemed to have been unnecessary, for ‘ over the verge of the bank and stretching his arms 
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as far out us possible over the water, while his line 
moved about 
truly that a fish had taken the hook. 
“Hold fast to the rod this time, Joe,” remarked 
Glenn, who now became interested in the scene 
“Won't P 


“Is it not time to pull him up 


im Various directions, indicating 


It'stied fast to my wrist,” said Joe. 
* asked Glenn, 
seeing that the fi-h, so far from being conscious of 
peril, inclined toward the shore in quest of more 
food 

‘Here goos'"’ 
lently with both hands. No sooner did the fish 
feel the piercing hook in his mouth, that he rose 


said Joe, jerking the rod up vio- 


to the surface, and splashing the water several 
feet round in every direction, darted quickly 
downward in spite of the strenuous eflurts of Joe 
to the contrary. 

Nevertheless, Joe entertained no fears about the 
result; and the fish, as if apprised of the impossi- 
bility of capturing the rod, now ran along paral- | 


Jel with the shore, gradual! 


y approaching the 
brink of the water, and seemingly with the inten- 
tion to surrender himself at the feet of the pisca- 
tor. When Joe 


made another strong pull in the endeavor to strand 


But this was not his purpose. 


him in the shallow water, he again threw up the 
spray, (some of which reached his adversary’s 
face,) and turning his head outward, ran directly 
away from the shore. 
“Pull him back, Joc!” 


“Tam trying with all my might,” replied Joe, 


said Glenn. 


“but he’s so plaguy strong he won't come, hang 
him!” 

“He'll get away, if you don’t mind!” continued 
Glenn, evincing much animation in his toaes and 
jestures. 

“Dll be hanged if he does!” 


arm to which the rod was lashed stretched out, 


said Joe, with his 


while he endeavored to plant his feet firmly in 
the sand. 

“He'll have youin the water—cut the rod loose 
from your wrist!” cried Glenn, as Joe's foot-hold 
gave way and he was drawn into the water. 

“Oh, good gracious! I’ve got no knife! Give 
me your hand!” cried Joe, vainly striving to untie 
the cord. Oh St. Peter!” he con- 
tinued, imploringly, as the fish drew him into the 
“Q),' lia 


“Help me! 


water, in quick but reluctant strides 
gone!” he cried, when the water was midway to 
his chin, and the fish pulling him along with iu- 
creasing rapidity. 

“You are a good swimmer, Joe--be not ularmed, 
and you will not be hurt,” said Glenn, half in- | 
clined to laugh at his man’s indescribable contor- 
tions anc grimaces, and apprehending no serious 
result. 

“Ugh!” cried Joe, the water now up to his chin, 
and the next moment, when in the act of making ! 
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a hasty and piteous entreaty, his head quickly 
dipped under the surface of the water and disap- 
peared entirely. Glenn now became alarmed,— 
but when in the act of disencumbering himself of 
his clothing forthe purpose of plunging in to his 
rescue, Joe rove again some forty paces out in the 
current, and by the exertion of the arm that was 
tree, he was now enabled to keep his head above 
the water. The current was very strong, and the 
fich, endeavoring to run up the stream with his 
prize in tow, made but little headway, and a very 
lew minutes sufliced to prove that it was altogether 
unequal to the attempt. After having progressed 
about six rods, Joe’s head becaine quite station- 
ary like a buoy, or a cork at anchor, and then by 
degrees was carried downward by the strong flow 
asthe fish at length became quite exhausted. 

‘*Now for it, Joe—swim toward the shore with 
him!” cried Glenn. 

“Ile’s almost got my shoulder out of place!” 
replied Joe, blowing a large quantity of water out 
of his mouth. 

I see Lis fin above the water,” said Glenn; 
“struggle manfully, Joe, and you will capture him 
yeu” 

“I'll die but I'll have him now—aflter such a 
ducking as this!’ said Joe, approaching the shore 
with the almost inanimate fi-h, that was no longer 
able to contend against his superior strength. When 
Joe drew near enough to touch the bottom, he 
turned his head and beheld his prize floating close 
behind, and obedient to his will. 

It required the strength of both Glenn and Joe 
to drag the immense cat-fish (for such it proved 
It was about the 
length and weight of Joe, and had a mouth of 


to be,) from its native element. 


suflicient dimensions to have swallowed a man’s 
head. It was given to the ferrymen, who had 
witnessed the immersion of Joe, and were attract- 
ed thither to render assistance. 

“| suppose you Lave now had enough of the 
fish?”’ remarked Glenn, as they retraced their steps 
homeward. 

“I'll acknowledge that I’m satisfied for the 
present: but ] was resolved to have satisfaction!” 
replied Joc. 

“Yes, but you had it with a vengeance; and I 
doubt not that your apparent contentment is but 
cold comfort,” continued Glenn. 

“Hang me, if I'ma bit cold—I shan’t change 


| my clothes—and I’m ready for any other sport you 


like,” said Joe. 
*You should say duck me—not hang me. But 


if you really suffer no inconvenience from the 


wet,—and this fine warm day inclines me to be- 


lieve you—we will take our guns and walk out 
to the small lakes in the borders of the prairie.” 
“Hang it’—began Joe. 














**No—duck it,” interrupted Glenn. 

“Well, I should like to know exactly what you 
mean--whether you are in earn. st about going to 
the ponds, or whether you are joking me for get- 
tng ducked—as there’s nothing in them now to 
shoot but ducks, and it may have popped into 
your head just because I had the ducking,” said 
Joe. 

“Lam in earnest * said Glenn, “because I do 


not wish to annoy William, or to meet Rough- 


grove and Mary until their comestic arrangements 


” 


are all completed. 
“That's strange,” said Joe. 
What's strange?” 
“Why, you're not wanting to meet Miss Mary 


—I say it is most mysteriously strange,” replied 


asked Glenn, quickly. 


Joe. 

“Say nothing more ahont it, and think less,” 
said Glenn, striding in advance, whi'e a smile 
played upan his lip. 

“But I can’t help dreaming about it—and my 
dreams all come true,” said Joe 

“What have you been dreaming—but never 
mind—bring out the guns,” said Glenn, pausing 
at the gate of the enclosure, not venturing to 
hear Joe recite the dream about himself and 
Mary. 

When possessed of the necessary implements 
they set out toward the groves that bordered the 
prairie, among which were several lakes of clear 
water, not more than filly or sixty paces in diame- 
ter, whither the various wild fowl as well as the 
otter and the muskrat plentifully abounded. Our 
hero had previously anticipated some sport of this 
nature, and constructed blinds on the verge of tlie 
lakes, and cut paths through the clustering bushes 
to reach them stealthily. The lake they now ap- 
proached was bounded one side by the green 
meadow-like prairie, and surrounded on the others 
by hazle thickets, with an occasional towering 
elm that bad survived the autumnal fires. 

The morning breeze had subsided, and a de- 
lightful calm prevailed. A thousand wild flow- 
ers comprising every hue filled the air with de- 
licious fragrance, and no sound was heard but 
the melody of happy birds. 

“I think I see a duck!” whispered Joe, as they 
moved slowly along the path in a stooping pos- 
ture. 

“‘Where?” asked Glenn, as they crept stealthily 
to the blind and cast their eyes over the clear un- 
ruffled water. 

“IT thought I saw one or. the muskrat house; 
but he must have gone to the other side,” re- 
sponded Joe, now looking in vain for it, and 
closely scanning the little hillocks that had been 
thrown up in the lake by the muskrats. 
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| “You must have been mistaken,” said Glenn; 
| “suppose we now go to the other lake.” 

“No 1 wasn't mistaken—I’d swear to it—be 

quiet and keepa bright look out, and we’ll see 


him again in a minute or two,” rephed Joe, who 


stood in an attitude of readiness to fire at an ine 


stant’s warning. 


“What is that?” asked Glenn, just then actc- 


lly observing a small brown object moving be- 
hind the hillock. 


“Wait till I see a little more of it,” said Joe, 
with fis finger on the trigger. 


‘Don't fire, Joe! 


itis a man’s cap!’ exclaimed 
Glenn, detecting under the dark brim the large 


s! 


tring eyes of a human being, app :rently evine- 
ing a sense of imminent peril; and the next mo- 


ment the muzzle of a gun elevated above their 
heads, came in view. 
“Dp ! rot a 
The smile that began to play on our hero's 
son recognizing the voice of Sneak, was 


ik up that tree! 





’ 


quickly dispelled and succeeded by horror, when 
he east his eyes upward and beheld an enormous 
panther, couched, and on the eve of springing up- 


O.l him! 
! 


“Oh!” exclaimed Joe, letting his gun fall and 


| falling down himself, bereft alike of the power to 
escape and the ability to resist. 


ep _ 9??? 
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said Glenn, endeavoring to raise 
his gun which had become entangled in the 
bushes; but befure he could execute his purpose 
Sneak fired, and the ferocious animal came tum- 
bling down through the branches and fell at his 
fect. 


“Ugh! Goodne 


> 


'? exclaimed Joe, his hat 


stricken down over his eyes by the descending 
panther, and leaping over the frail barrier of bushes 
into the water, he plunged forward and executed 
a series of diving evolutions, as if still endeavor- 
ing to elude the clutches of the carnivorous beast 
which he imagined was after him. 

“‘Dod— come out of the pond! It’s dead 
—didn’t you hear me shoot?” said Sneak, who had 
by this time paddled a little canoe in which he 
had been seated to the shore. But Joe continued 
his exercises, his crushed hat not only depriving 
him of sight, but rendering him deaf to the laugh- 
ter that now burst from Glenn and Sneak. Sneak 
ran round to the opposite side of the lake to a 
point that Joe was approaching, (though all un- 
conscicus of his destination,) and remained there 
till the poor fellow pushed his half-submerged 
head against the grass, when he seized him furi- 
ously and bore him a few paces from the waterin 
spite of his cries and struggles. 
| “Dod rod it, J aint the painter!” said Sneak, at 
length weary of the illusion, and dragging Joe's 

hat from his head. 
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“Ha! hang it! ha!” cried Joe, staring at Sneak 
and Glenn in bewilderment. ‘*Where is it?” he 
cried, when in some degree recovered from his 
great perturbation. 


“Didnt you hear me shoot? Of course it’s 


. dead!” replied Sneak. 


“Which do you prefer, Joe, ducking or fishing?” 
asked Glenn. 

“I never saw a feller duck his head so, 
Sneak. 

“Ha! ha! ha! you thought | was frightened, and 
trying to get away from the panther! But you 
were much tnistaken. | was chasing a muskrat— 
I got wet in the river, and I was determined to 
see—”’ 

**You couldn’t see your own nose!” interrupted 


Sneak. 
“If T couldn't see, 1 suppose I could hear him 


run!” replied Joe. 
“You couldn't ‘ave heard thunder!” said Saeak. 


” said 


*Did you ever try it?” asked Joe. 

“No,” replied Sneak. 

“Then you don't know,” replicd Joe; “and now 
I’m ready to kill a duck,” he continued, looking 
up at a number of water-fowl sailing round and 
awaiting their departure to dip into the water. 

*‘} will leave you here, Joo—when you hear me 
fire, at the other lake, you may expect the ducks 
that escape me to visil you,” observed Glenn, and 
mmamediately after disappeared in the bushes. 

“And Vil take the painter's hide off,” said 
Sneak, going with Jue to the blind, where he 
quietly commeneed his labor that Joe’s sport 
might not be interrupted. 

Several flocks of geese and ducks still flew 
round above, and gratually Crew nearer to the 
earth, but still fearful of danger and cautiously 
recunnvitering the premises. 

“Suppose ] pink one of them on the wing?” 
sail Joe, looking up. 

“Rot me, if I believe you kin,” said Sneak, 
as he tugged at the panther’s hide. 

“Wait till they come round the next time, and 
Pll show you—so look out,” said Joe. 

“Pll not look—there’s no ocession for my 
seeing—I'm not after a muskrat,” responded 
Sneak, stripping the skin from the animal, and 
laughing at hisown remark. When the ducks 
came round again Joe fired, and sure enovgh 
one of them fell—descending in a curve which 
brought it directly on Sneak’s cap, knocking it 
over his eyes. 

“Dod rot it! hands off, or V'Il walk into you!” 
exclaimed Sneak, rising up in a hostile attitude. 

‘Good! that’s tit for tat,” cried Jue, laughing, 
as he loaded his gun. 

**You didn’t do it a purpose,” said Sneak; ‘‘nor 
t won’t jump into the water nyther.” 


Twilight. 


“Yes I did!” continued Joe, much pleased at 
the occurrence. 

“You didn’t do any sich thing—or we'd have 
to fight—but no body could do any sich thing on- 

lly by accident. You'd better load your gun and 
be ready by the time the next comes,” added 
Sneak, again tearing asunder the pauther’s skin. 

“I thought I had loaded,” said Joe, partially 
forgetting that operation, and depositing another 
charge in his old musket. 

Presently Glenn’s gan was heard, and in a few 
minutes an immense flock of geese, ducks and 
snipe mingled together, flew over the bushes, and 
covered the face of the lake. Joe very deliber- 
ately fired in the midst of them, and the rebound 
of his gun throwing him against Sneak, who 
was still in a stooping posture, they both fell to the 

| ground. 

“I did that on purpose, I'll take my oath—I 
knew you had put in two loads,” said Snesk, ris- 
ing up. 

“Yes, but [ain't hart—falling over you saved 
me—or else I'd a thrashed you or gota thrashing,” 
replied Joe, his good humor recovered on behold- 
ing some fifteen or twenty deed and wounded 
ducks an} geese on the surface uf the water. By 

| the time he had collected his game by means of 
Sneak’s canoe, Glenn, who had met with the like 
success, emerged from the bushes on the opposite 
verge of the lake, bearing with him his game.— 
| Being, well satisfied, he and Joe then retraced 


their steps homeward. (To be Continued ) 
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TWILIGHT. 

The following lines were penned some months 
since; and, having been reminded of their exist- 
ence by the perusal of the piece bearing the same 
title,from the truly poetic pen of my friend, “11 Tris- 
to,” which appeared in this journal—I send them 
forth asa sort of Compagne de Voyage, however 
unworthy of such fellowship. 


1. 

Behold! the twilight shades are stealing 

O’er sunlit Nature’s smiling brow, 

O, if there’s time for thought and feeling, 

’*Tis now—'tis now! 
The veil is thrown o'er outward things— 
And the calm soul, 

As worldly care afar it flings, 
| Deities control. 
| 


u. 
Thrice-weleome, Twilight! is thy hour 
To minds for invard pleasure formed! 
Thou givest to the heart, new power, 
And ’tis warmed 
Tho’, like some river, frozen long. 
Visions of joy 
Which, now, on Fancy’s pinions throng, 
Nought can destroy! J. 8. 











Importance of General Literature to the Professional Man. 
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IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE TO THE PROFESSIONAL MAN. 
There is enshrined ia every heart some cherish- | 
ed object; some image rendered bright by the spells | 
of Memory or Hope, around which the affections | 
cling with unfailing strength, in which when 
stung by ingratitude, or worn with toil, the spirit 
thrown back upon itself may find repose and con- | 
solation. One, a wanderer, or an exile looks back 
with undying interest upon the land of his birth 





the scene of lis happier years. Another finds peace 
in the sympathy of friends, another in the bril- 
liant dreams of Ambition, while the scholar seeks 
in study and reflection, an anchor in the storms 
of life. 

But to the professional man is denied the value | 
of all learning which is not practical. The study 
of elegant literature, it is said, should be confin- 
ed to youth, to the period of preparation, the time 
when Nature first reveals her beauty and gran- 
deur, when the mind first awakens to the con- 
sciousness of power, when the soul first realizes 
its intellectual and moral life. Then alone may 
we be permitted to revel in the creations of Ge- 
nius and Fancy, to cultivate the Taste, the Imagi- 
nation, and the finer qualities of the mind by com- 
munion with those forms of wisdom which have 
adorned and dignified the past. .Wanhood is the 
time for action, for vigorous encounter in the bat. 
tle of the world; and in the fierce struggle with 
opposition, with necessity, with ourselves, we re- 
quire strong armor, energy —not refinement, pow- 
er, nor ornament.—Literary culture, it is said, 
unfits the man for his stern duties, and when the 
mind is coined for its daily bread, how can it dwell 
with delight in the ideal world, how can it find 
pleasure in the shadowy images of faney, when 
compelled to task all its energies in supporting the 
existence of the body? But may not these ener- 
gies be renewed, this intellect strengthened by re- 
laxation? May not the man confined to one dull 
routine of duty, ‘“‘heart-buried in the rubbish of 
the world,”’ weighed down by the pressure of his 
cares, be inspired with new life, by recalling the 
studies and visions of youth, by wandering again 
in the fairy fields of Poetry and Romance? Like 
the knight of old he must sometimes lay aside the 
iron mail, the helmet and the sword; must ex- 
change the clangor of battle and the trumpet’s 
thrilling note, fur the repose of the bower, and 
the tranquility of Social life. He may thus go 
forth, armed anew, and like the favored warriors 
of the Illiad, be guarded by a divine cloud-shield 
from danger and from death. 

There is in man, a higher principle than love 
of bodily enjoyment, a nobler aim, than mere ex- 
istence, far deeper and purer feelings than are 
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awakened by earthly pleasure. To this principle, ' 
Literature appeals; her eloquent voice kindred to 
that of Nature, will make itself heard above the 
din and rude commerce of lite, recalling the 
memory of former intellectual pleasures, kindling 
desires the world can never satisfy. That love 
of Beauty, that power of Thought, which the 
soul-lhardening tasks of earth can never entirely 
crush, will seek for gratification, and if obeyed 
will open to fhe mind never-failing sources of 
Let the man wearied with 
professional labor, retire to his study, and there in 
the calmness of meditation commune with those 
works “hallowed by time,’ those exalted senti- 
ments consecrated by the hand of Genius: they 
will come to him as heavenly messengers to open 
the door of his prison, to burst off the chains 
which have confined his spirit in darkness and in 
dust; and to conduct him once again into the pure 
air and the glad sun-lit world. Here he may find 
repose from that ‘fret and fever which keeps the 
heart and brain on fire,” here his wasted powers 
may renew their energy, his mind worn out with 
its unceasing labors, may receive fresh vigor, 
“thought, kindling itself at the fire of living 
thought.” 

Poetry, which Lamartine calls “the voice of 
thinking and feeling humanity,” will open to his 
view the depths of man’s spirit, and reveal in its 
changes the character of all past generations.— 
Here he may find a companion for every mood, a 
partaker of every joy, a friend in every sorrow, 
either in the simple wild strains of Burns, the 
deep heart-stirring lay of Hemans, the chaste 
beauty of Goldsmith, or the solemn teachings of 
Young. However toilsome his profession, how- 
ever weighty his cares, he can never cease to find 
instruction and delight in the genius of Words- 
worth, of Coleridge, of Milton, and of Shakspeare. 
To strength of intellect, he may thus add the or- 
naments of eloquence, his mind will become filled 
with images of beauty, and furnished with the 
elements of power. 

Hear the words of one,* who from his own ex- 
perience, is competent to teacli: ‘‘These inestima- 
ble advantages can be known and felt by the schol- 
ar alone. He has not failed, in the sweet and si- 
lent studies of his youth, to drink deep at those 
sacred fountains of all that is just and beautiful in 
human language. 


strength and delight. 


A sense of their marvellous 
harmonies, their exquisite fitness, their consum- 
mate pelish, has sunken forever in his heart, and 
thence throws out light and fragrance upon the 
gloom and the annoyances of his maturer years.” 
— F* * *a 


*Iienry Nelson Coleridge. 





A true believer, when blessed with a smiling 
imagination, is the happiest of mankind. 





To a Child.—Anatomical Models of M. duzoux. 





(Original.) 
TOA CHILD. 


BY W. H. CARPENTER. 
Gladness be with you boy, 
Forever and forever, 
And life flow on with an even joy, 
Like the course of a pleasant river. 
It will mirror, yet heed not thou, 
Alternate shine and shadow— 
Though clouds may be flung from the mountain’s 
brow 
There is sunshine in the meadow. 
On the brink of the channell’d way 
Full many a flower reposes, 
Yet leap not the bounds to wildly stray, 
Though the lure may be beds of roses— 
Though blue-bell and green space 
With honey-dews are laden, 
And the vio'et peeps from her lurking place 
Like the eyes ofa bashful maiden,— 
For the roses that blossom to-day, 
And the violets coyly nestling 
May be strewing to-morrow the common way 
Tossed by the wild winds whistling— 
And the Earth hath a thirsty cup 
To drink of the dews of even, 
Or the noon-day sun may lift them up 
On a cloudy wing to heaven. 


Original. 
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ANATOMICAL MODELS OF M. AUZOUX. 


Students and members of the medic+] profes- | 


sion generally, have lung felt the want of greater 
facilities for studying the anatomy of the human 
frame than they possessed Lefore the invention of 


these models. It was not always convenient or 


agrecble to have a rea! subject lying before them, | 


and in the summer months impracticable. The 


general student of natural history and compara- | 


tive anatomy, and others for certain purposes 
connected with their professions, as lawyers, 
clergymen and physicians, wished to have some 
source of information upon this subject to resort 
to, other than books or colored figures. All in 
good time then M. Auzoux announced his admir- 
able models, and supplied the want. 
of them as far as we know have been imported, 
one being in Kentucky, another in New York, and 
the third belonging to Professor Dunbar of Wash- 
ington University, Baltimore. Having had the 


pleasure of examining the latter, we give this | 


month a brief sketch of the way in which it is 
manufactured, its adaptability to the purpose, and 
its general appearance. 

There is a very humble class of people in Paris 
called chiffoniers, whose daily occupation and sub- 
sistence is to collect from the piles of offal swept 





Three only | 


| together by the scavenger, such portions of this 
|city refuse as is yet capable of being turned to 
| profit or use. Scraps of? old cloth, linen, cotton 

or woollen; pieces of paper, old shoes, or in- 
| deed almost any thing having consistence enough 
| not to fall to pieces in their fingers is snatch- 
Of these mat- 
| ters all of animal origin which are not devour- 


ed from the surrounding filth. 


ed by these people is sold to the chemical man- 
| ufactories, where they are resolved back into 
their ultimate elements, made to assume new 
forms of combination, and again in some capti- 
vating or useful shape become subservient to the 


| use of society. The metalic substances, old iron, 


| lead, brass, &c. all find purchasers; and the cotton 
and linen rags, old paper, ropes and twine, are by 
passing through the paper-mill reproduced in the 
shape of a most useful article used fur writing or 
| printing. 

The vast quantities of material at the com- 
| mand of the paper manufacturer, not made into 
sheets or boards, have given rise to a species of 
| merchandize called papier-mache ornaments, or ar- 
| ticles made of paper pulp,—paper having a pulpy 
or pasty consistence previous to being pressed out 
and dried, in various ways and forms, for use. 
| The articles first made of this pulp seem to have 
| been certain kinds of snuff-boxes, which being 





painted and varnished were subsequently passed 
through the japanning furnace, being rendered by 


| this treatment perfectly hard and impervious to 


water. Paper pulp may be procured from the pa- 
per manufacturer, ready for the mould, or it may 


be made by boiling in water the cuttings of coarse 


+| p»per, and then beating them in a mortar until 


| they assume the condition of paste, a solution of 
glue or gum arabic being added to give it cousist- 
ence and tenacity. The moulds are carved in the 
usual way, and the pulp is poured into them as in 
making plaster casts. Trays, waiters, toys, look- 
ing glass and picture frames, architectural orna- 
ments, and even maps in relief are made of this 
material. Plaster and composition ornaments are 
| ponderous; if carved they are costly;but those of pa- 
| per obviate both objections. Many of the European 
theatres, the British House of Lords, the transat- 
lantic steatnships, and in a few instances churches 
| almost entirely have been decorated with ornaments 
from papier-mache. 

The plastic nature of this pulp eminently fits it 
for M. Auzoux’s purposes, since it can be pressed 
into the minutest cavities or cracks, and when 
j dried becomes hard, tough, and withal very 
| light. The most difficult part of the work, we 
| conceive, must have been the cutting of the 
moulds. The artist had to examine the whole 
body and study what parts could with advantage 
be moulded together, and which others it was ne- 














Reverence for the Religious Principle in all its Developments. 
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cessary to disjoin, that every portion might in its| any cavity or structure in the human body, M. 


turn be brought into view. The model being a | 
boy of four feet in height, is entirely stripped of | 
the skin and outer integuients. Every extensive 

layer of muscles is separated from the underlay- 

ing stratum, und can be detached, carrying with it | 
its own blood-vessels and nerves. As the muscles 
are taken off we bring into view the larger tranks 
of the arteries and veins, and all of the great or- 
gan. of the body. To illustrate this remark we 

noticed that on the case of the head the outer 

_layer of muscles covering the bony cranium could 

be removed, then the superior part of the skull, 

and this brought the brain before the observer. 

This organ again is divided into sections, render- 

ing it easy to study the inmost recesses of its 

structure. In the thorax the great outer sheathing 

of muscles being removed, a section of the ribs 

and sternum or breast bone is next taken away, 

exhibiting the lungs and heart, and all the greater 

vessels carrying the blood through the system. 

Below these, the diaphragm, stomach and istes- | 
tines with the liver are exhibited, all in their natu- | 
ral places traver-ed in all directions by the minute 

ramifying arteries and veins. In fine, not to) 
lengthen this description, it is a most wonderfully | 
minute and faithful display of that fearful and | 
delicate machine, a human being. 

After admiring the patient thought and infi- 
nite ingenuity required to mould each Jittle por- 
tion of minute anatomy, the coloring of the-:e 
parts is next a matter of admiration. It has been 
pronounced by surgeons and others, who have liad 
opportunities of seeing the parts in a living and 
healthy state, when making incisions during sur- 
gical operations, to be exquisitely natural and 
true. 
quainted with structural anatomy, it is impossible 


So that altogether, to one who is unac- 


to imagine half the difficulties encountered in this 
work, or to appreciate the splendid success which 
has crowned M. Auzoux’s labors. To one, how- 

ever, who is an anatomist, and who may lave |} 
thought the attempt feasible, the wonder and ad- | 


miration excited is tenfold. 

‘This model is accompanied by others from M. 
Thibert’s manufactory, exhibiting the condition 
of yarious organs and surfaces in a diseased con- 
dition, and we noticed one particularly exhibiing 
the tubercles in the lungs of consumptive patients; 
certainly a most interesting and instructive model. 
We also roticed model of the eye and ear high- 
ly magnified, exhibiting all the delicate anatomy 
of these fine organs on a very large scale. 

To avoid the disgusting process of actual dis- 
section, to render the acquisition of anatomy easy 
to the students in warm climates, and to give the | 


man of science and letters an opportunity of turn- | 


ing atany moment to the profound recesses of 


Auzoux has constructed this laborious work, and 
we heartily rejoice that an opportunity is politely 
afforded by its accomplished owner for a general 
examinaticn of it. 

We annex below the testimonial given to M. 
Auzoux by the French Academy, and made pub- 
lic by the Minister of Public Instruction under 
the French Government. He says:— 

“The Acadeiny has submitted to me a highly 
favorable re; ort upon the Anatomical Models of 
M. Auzoux, M. D. 
that he had brought his preparations to a degree 
of perfection, never befure attained, that they 
possess great utility for giving instruction, that in 
avery great number of cases they may be sub- 
stituted for actual dissection, that in the study of 
medicine and befure going into the dissecting 


It appears from this report 


room, by the aid of these models students can 
more easily require an idea of the general outline, 
configuration and relation of the principal parts or 
organs of which the human body is composed. 
“The Academy expresses a desire to see these 
models introduced into the secondary schools of 
instruction, and other public institutions, to aid 
and abridge the study of anatomy, and to enable 
us to judge of the amount of knowledge possess- 


| ed by candidates who aspire to serve the public 
| in a medical capacity. 


“The government feels disposed to appropriate 


| the necessary sums of money for the purchase of 


these models to be placed in the libraries and mu- 
seums, and to be given up to the use of medical 
practitioners, their pupils, the citizens and others 
generally, who are devoted to the study of natural 
science.” 

These models have accordingly been purchased 
at the expense of the French government in great 
numbers, and placed in public places of instruc- 
tion, so that access to them is open to all. 


( Original.) 


REVERENCE FOR THE RELIGIOUS PRIN- 


CIPLE IN ALL. ITS DEVELOPEMENTS. 

Bigotry, in any fourm, must ever be regarded 
with pity and contempt. It is founded on prin- 
ciples so narrow, so hostile to moral and intellec- 
tual freedom, so destructive of social advance- 
ment, that its appearance is always met with in- 
dignation and rebuke. In this respect the char- 


acter of the Puritans, their superstition, fanaticism 


| and intolerant spirit, may justly be held up to the 


execration of their descendants: but we may not 
stand silent, when the sanctuary of their faith is 
invaded, when their most sacred feelings, those 
which coneern not their fellow men, but for which 
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they are responsible to their God alone, are rude- 
ly exposed to ridicule. 

We sympathize not with a spirit which would 
thus scorn man’s efforts, however weak for spiri- 
tual improvement, which would tear from him 
his most cherished hopes, and laugh over the 
degradation of humanity—a spirit kindred to that 
which would find delight in mocking the impo- 
tent efforts of the blind, in gazing at the death- 


Reverence for the Religious Principle in all its Developments. 


{ 


ew 








who consecrates Genius to the cause of virtue, or 


|in the rough seaman whose only music is the 


struggles of the seaman, as he descends to his | 
| in the soul, and rudely trampled under the foot of 


“unfathomed grave.” 
The religious principle, in all its develope- 


ments, should awaken our deepest reverence.— | 
Existing as it does in every human heart, the sign 


of its high origin, the connecting link with a no- 
bler life, it is the ‘divinest in man,” appealing to 
his deepest feelings, rousing his stormiest pas- 
sions, splendid in its strength, terrible in its per- 
Version, written by a divine hand, inwrought in- 
to his very being. Endowed with such energy, it 
cannot remain inactive, but must spring forth 
either to adorn or desolate the world, either as 
the Tree of Life which beareth healing, or as the 
Upas which scattereth death. It possesses a pow- 
er which directed aright is the most ennobling, 
directed wrongly the most debasing to man. 

It inspired the maityr’s song of victory; excited 
the daring of the Crusaders, and the fearlessuess 
of the Reformers; it gave to the Arabs their all- 


stroying flood over the East, “trampling on Brah- 
min, Christian and Jew;”’ it lighted the fires of the 
Inquisition; it casts the victim before the rolling 
ear of his idol, and kindles the altar of human 
sacrifice. It isthe guiding star of peace, or the 
false meteor to bewilder and destroy; it is the 
source of all moral beauty, all social refinement, 
of “all that is endearing in the charities of life,” 
the fountain of virtue; the parent of hope; and the 
most eflicient agent in rendering the world a fit 
dwelling-place for man. 

It has given a new impulse to Literature and 
Science; it is the sacred stream whence the Poet 
and the Artist have drawn their inspirations, from 
the rude notes of the early bards, to the exalted 
strains of Milton, and of Young; from the distort- 
ed forms of the Egyptian idol, to tlhe perfect beau- 
ty of Grecian and Italian Art. 

Is this then to be held up as an object of ridi- 
cule? This principle so mysterious, so grand in 
its nature, so powerful in its results? Whether 
beheld in the Christian Philosopher, whose pow- 
erful intellect pierces far into the boundless do- 
main of knowledge, or in the ignorant slave who 
cannot even read the divine message which as- 
sures him of immortality; whether in the Poet 


| tences of Divinity, the passions of a fiend. 


Tempest’s roar; whether® in the zealous Puritan 
“half maddened by glorious or terrible illusions,” 
or in the calm spirit of the enlightened Christian, 
it is still the proof of man’s higher destiny, the 
manifestation of his nobler being, and as such 
must ever demand our respect and reverence.— 
However marred by credulity and fanaticism, it is 
too sacred to be torn from its deep resting-place 
the scorner. Far better to be the sincere though 
ignorant worshipper, than like the ‘veiled Proph- 
et of Khorassan,” to conceal under the glittering 
veil, the features of a demon, and under the pre- 
Let 
us reverence this heaven-sent fire on the heart’s 
altar, whether burning with a clear, strong radi- 


| ance, or dimmed and blackened by the smoke of 


| illumines the world. 








superstition. The Moon is not less beautiful when 
she tinges with silver the dark clouds which en- 


circle her, than when in full-orbed-majesty she 
poses, 





Paiters’ Misertes.—Requesting a lady, who 
is the bearer of a squint, te oblige you for a mo- 
ment by looking at you, in order to catch a pecu- 
liar expression, when she, half surprised, half an- 
gry, wondering at your stupidity, exclaims, ‘Why 


; | indeed, sir, | have been looking at you this half 
conquering power, and when led on by the sacred | 


standard of their Prophet, they rushed like a de- | 


hour.’ Hearing a person say, ‘Well, to be sure, 
if it wasn’t for the face, 1 should think that was 
meant for Miss E.”—it being intended for that 
identical person. Painting an old gentleman, who 
for the first hour grins and chuckles you out ofall 
patience, and then, by way ef making amends, 
falls asleep the second. 


Variation or THE Roman Lanovace.—Poly- 
bius tells us, that the Roman Janguage has been 
so perpetually changing, and so completely chang- 
ed, that a treaty made about the middle of the 
third century of Rome, was unintelligible at the 
beginning of the ninth: and the language of the 
Twelve ‘Tables, promulgated in the beginning of 
the fourth century, had not only become obsolets 
at the commencement of the eighth, but Cicero at 
that time cites old commentators as being able to 
offer conjectures only on the meaning of a law. 





A Bassier Resukev.—A garrulous barbor be- 
ing called to shave Archelaus, asked him, ‘*How 
shall I shave you?” “In silence,” was the reply. 

Women.—Fontenelle says that women have a 
fibre more in the heart, and a cell less in the brain 
than men. 


